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Boom Town Library 


By Elizabeth Elgin * 


IN February 1941 the locality now known 

as Linda Vista was a California wilder- 
ness where only sage brush and rattlesnakes 
thrived. Now on this same plateau there 
is a community of about 13,000 persons 
living in homes with modern equipment 
including electric refrigeration, hot water 
heater, she~ver, and hardwood floors. Linda 
Vista has been built by the Federal Govern- 
ment to house the aircraft workers and their 


~ © Librarian, Kearny School, Linda Vista, Calif. 


families who have been called to San Diego 
to meet the government’s demands for ex- 
panding the aircraft plants under the present 
national defense program. It is located six 
miles north of the center of San Diego but 
is still within the city’s limits. 

The community represents America’s larg- 
est single defense housing project and plans 
now in progress call for stores, theater, re- 
ceiving hospital, parks, playgrounds, library, 
two elementary schools, and a junior-senior 





In February 1941, Linda Vista was a wilderness where only sage brush and rattlesnakes 
thrived. “3000 houses in 300 days” was the almost incredible production slogan for this 
greatest defense housing project. 
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By November 1941 the 3000 dwelling units were completed as well as the paved streets 
and sidewalks. Plans for landscaping, the business district, branch library and permanent 
school buildings haven't materialized as yet. Contracts for some of these have been let, but, 
since Pearl Harbor, it is hard to say just when they will all be included in the community. 


high school. The name Linda Vista or 
“pretty view" was appropriately adopted for 
this community which views the Pacific 
Ocean to the west, the San Bernardino 
Mountains on the north and east, and to 
the south the San Diego Bay and picturesque 
Mission Valley. 

Construction of houses was started March 
5, 1941, and the contractors used as a slogan 
3000 homes in 300 days.” To meet this 
demand, mass production methods were in- 
troduced which kept 5000 men in various 
trades supplied with necessary materials. 
Time-saving devices, such as a lumber mill, 
plumbing shop, electric shop, and saw mill, 
were installed right on the project. 

Providing facilities for an education in 
such an isolated and tax-exempt community 
placed an enormous financial burden on the 
San Diego City Board of Education. Early 
in the spring the Board requested a govern- 
ment grant of three million dollars to help 
meet the increased educational load result- 
ing from San Diego's intensified defense 
program involving the army, navy, and air- 
craft industry. It was known that the 
Federal Government recognized that it 
should assume some responsibility for the 
extra costs involved in the expansion of the 


San Diego City Schools due to national 
defense, but it was September 1941 before 
the bill passed Congress. Some of this 
money could be spent on operation costs 
immediately ; however, it was several months 
before the proper authorities in Washington 
approved expenditures for school buildings 
and equipment. 

This community, which was planned pri- 
marily for tenants with children, now has a 
population of 6000 minors. Of this num- 
ber, over 2000 are between the ages of six 
and eighteen, and so are required by state 
law to attend the California schools. In 
September 1941 about half of the dwelling 
units were completed, and about 1000 stu- 
dents of school age were in the district. 

Schools were opened at Linda Vista on 
the day that other schools in the San Diego 
City System started. Until the funds were 
approved for regular buildings, the Board 
of Education made arrangements to rent 
bungalows from the government for the 
three schools included in the original plans 
for the project. 


The Library in a Bungalow 


Thirty-seven dwelling units were assigned 
to the Stephen W. Kearny Junior-Senior 
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High School. The bungalow designated as 
the library included a living room, kitchen, 
dinette, three bedrooms and bath. Such 
quarters were enough to satisfy any school 
librarian’s desire for a departmentalized li- 
brary. The living room could be used as 
the main reading room and for charging 
out books. The dinette could be the li- 
brarian’s office, and the three bedrooms 
could serve as student workroom, magazine 
room, and textbook room respectively. 


The workroom facilities were ideal. 
Every book dealing with library planning 
always insists on hot and cold water in 
capital letters. The Stephen W. Kearny 
Junior-Senior High School Library lacked 
many other items suggested but it had TWO 
rooms meeting these specifications! 


All the bungalows were unfurnished, so 
it was necessary to make arrangements to 
borrow temporarily the necessary equipment 
for the various school departments. The 
other schools in the system cooperated so 
well that within a few weeks shter school 
opened there was enough equipment to carry 
through the first year’s program. Just recent- 
ly, instructions have been received providing 
for the much needed school building and 
equipment for the junior-senior high school. 
Owing to the age of the majority of the 
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children, this school’s enrollment will not 
reach its a for several years, so only a 
portion of the planned school will be built 
now. The contract sets September 1942 as 
the deadline for this portion to be com- 
pleted and equipped. The proposed library 
includes a reading room, a workroom, and 
a librarian’s office. The textbook room, 
located next to the library workroom, will 
at first serve as a classroom, as will the 
adjacent study hall. 


Pioneering C onditions 


Visitors often comment on the present 
pioneering conditions at the Kearny School 
but by now the old timers feel quite civil- 
ized in these surroundings. Among other 
things, sidewalks and grass have replaced 
the dirt piles formerly found in front of 
each bungalow. 

It is true that the school’s financial situa- 
tion this year has necessitated makeshifts 
ordinarily not coped with but these disad- 
vantages have given the staff many oppor- 
tunities to put into operation the theory of 
functional education that has been discussed 
so frequently. 


‘Pioneers’ Gulch’ is the outdoor audi- 
torium located on a hill behind the tempo- 





The Stephen W. Kearny Junior-Senior High School is housed in thirty-seven of the bunga- 
lows. On the opening day in September there were only 87 students but now there are 


about 550 enrolled. In the picture the library is in the bungalow to the right. 
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There was no place large enough for the Stephen W. Kearny Junior-Senior High School to 
have an assembly so the students built their own auditorium, “Pioneers’ Gulch.” Now that 
climatic conditions are a military secret, assemblies are of the spur-of-the-moment variety. 


rary school. The students built it them- 
selves by taking pick and shovel in hand, 
and certainly they have looked upon pro- 
grams held there with more pride than 
they would under normal circumstances. The 
school has been fortunate in receiving so 
much loaned equipment but when a small 
bungalow of several rooms serves as a class- 
room many things are required that ordinary 
schools can not provide. Instead of work- 
ing on their own projects, the shop boys 
have had practical experience in building 
special cupboards and shelves that are 
needed in the various departments. Each 
room in the library quarters now contains 
shelves contributed by boys in the shop 
classes and it is interesting to note how fre- 
quently these boys bring some pal into the 
library to see their handiwork. 


Librarians Prove Generous 


Since the basic collection for a library is 
classed as equipment or capital outlay, it has 
been necessary for this digeiiesne to de- 
pend entirely upon gifts until the com- 
pletion of the permanent buildings. Within 


a few weeks after school started, news of 
the library’s predicament spread to other 
librarians in San Diego and they came most 
generously to the rescue; especially generous 
since they, too, were having to face an un- 
expected program caused by San Diego's 
rapid population increase during the last 
year. By the beginning of the second 
semester there were almost 1000 volumes, 
including many fine leisure reading books, 
to offer these students. In addition, many 
valuable files of old magazines were donated. 

As in other phases of the school’s de- 
velopment, many students have taken a per- 
sonal interest in the growth of the library. 
A large percentage of the students comes 
from rural areas with no library facilities; 
the young people are unaware of the limited 
library service that has, perforce, been 
offered them this year. 


Until the regular library collection arrives, 
the librarian is scheduled to teach classes 
during the morning periods. At the present 
time the library is open to circulate books 
at noon, during the afternoon periods, and 
after school. Student assistants have been 
assigned to the library to help prepare ma- 
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terials for circulation. Each month there 
have been enough gifts coming in to keep 
several assistants busy. The building and 
equipment order due next September will 
also include the long anticipated and greatly 
needed book collection. The inadequate li- 
brary facilities were not felt so much in the 
fall because the junior-senior high school 
opened with an enrollment of less than 100 
students. By the second semester it was a 
different story, however, since the enroll- 
ment had reached 500 and has continued to 
increase. The public library recognizes the 
people living at Linda Vista as residents of 
the city of San Diego, but the federal funds 
for a branch public library in this district 
haven’t materialized as yet. Therefore, all 
the residents, children and adults, must 
make a long trip through heavy traffic in 
order to get public library books. 

All ages have felt the need of library 
service in the community, but the children 
in the elementary grades have been fortunate 
because there is a central library in the San 
Diego City School System which serves all 
elementary schools. Despite the fact that 
schools at Linda Vista are exempt from 
taxes, this centralized library has given the 
same service to these elementary schools as 





The Kearny School is located about two 

miles from some of the homes so hot 

lunches at noon are in demand. These 

are prepared in one of the bungalow 

kitchens and served out of the kitchen 
window to the students. 
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We had hoped to have our library collec- 
tion ready to be processed when school 
opened in September 1941 but the Fed- 
eral funds for this expenditure weren't 
approved. These views show, however, 
that like the rest of the project at this 
time, the library bungalow was blessed 
with an abundance of dirt. 


to others in the city. The service rendered 
by the Central School Library cannot, how- 
ever, take the place of a circulating library 
in the district. 

With a population of about 3500 pre- 
school children, it is quite obvious that there 
is a future at Linda Vista for the schools’ 
and children’s branch of the public library. 
Also, the community is filled with young 
couples new to the district and desirous of 
getting ahead. Therefore, they, too, are 
anxious for opportunities to spend their 
leisure time profitably. In an effort to meet 
some of their needs, the Adult Education 
Department of the San Diego City Schools 
has offered several afternoon and evening 
courses right on the project. 

Many questions have been asked about 
the problems that are faced when working 
with the defense workers and their families. 
Contrary to popular opinion, it is generally 
agreed that the defense workers that have 
come to San Diego represent a good cross 
section of the average American family. The 
aircraft factories, which are bringing most 
of the newcomers to San Diego, demand 
more highly skilled workers than are re- 
quired in some fields of defense work. 

Figures recently computed on achievement 
and intelligence tests given in the San Diego 
City Schools indicate that the children of 
defense workers stand up well when com- 
pared with the scores made by the children 
that have been in the system since beginning 
their schooling. This information could be 
interpreted as concrete evidence that the new 
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population in San Diego is not as retarded 
as is commonly thought. It has been found, 
however, that as a group, these new stu- 
dents are more retarded socially than those 
that have been regularly enrolled in the 
local schools. The majority of them have 
come from rural areas where the school 
schedule is such that there is little oppor- 
tunity for developing group discussions, 
games, clubs, standardized library service. 

Teachers and librarians located in more 
established schools in San Diego often ask 
those assigned to Linda Vista how they are 
finding the work there. Invariably the reply 
indicates that the staff has no desire to 
transfer from their unique facilities. It has 
been noticeable how few real disciplinary 
problems have arisen despite the necessity of 
conducting such informal schools. Perhaps 
the pioneering conditions have challenged 
the boys and girls attending classes in houses 
instead of regular buildings. 

When parents move away, students seem 
reluctant to leave. They frequently com- 
ment that they have always felt at home 
in the schools at Linda Vista because all 
families are on practically the same footing 
socially and financially. 





A school library housed in a bungalow 

with three bedrooms, a living room, 

kitchen, and bath, lends itself nicely to 

departmentalization. The kitchen is used 
for storing library supplies. 
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We have been given many valuable back 
issues of magazines. While the boys in 
the shop classes are building shelves, 
these, like many of our books, have been 


filed on the floor. 


The serious problem that has been felt in 
dealing with the defense workers in this 
area has not been with the people them- 
selves, but in securing funds that will pro- 
vide them with the educational and recrea 
tional facilities that they need. Even after 
funds have been granted by Congress, it is 
a long time before the expenditures can be 
cleared through the proper authorities. 

What will become of this community 
after the defense industry has lost its im- 
portance to the nation? Naturally everyone 
working on the project has wondered about 





When it was realized that it would be 
sometime before the Federal funds would 
be approved for our own collection, local 
librarians started our gift reference li- 


the end of the first semester 


brary. B 
een given about 1000 volumes. 


we had 


that from the beginning. It is known, how- 
ever, that these houses are built for perma- 
nent use, that future plans are to open them 
for public sale, and everyone agrees that it 
is an ideal site for a city—the ocean, the 
hills, and, of course, an article from Cali- 
fornia must mention the CLIMATE! 








The Appeal of the “Comics” 


By Margaret A. Hamilton * 


AVING more than the usual number of 
new books to display, we recently spread 
them out on our tables with their book 
jackets still on. When the children began 
to ask if they might take the books out, we 
decided to allow them to put reserves on the 
books if they wished. Among other books 
on display was Burton's Calico, the Wonder 
Horse, which was designed as an experiment 
to “take the place” of the comics. Our books 
were on display for two weeks and at the 
end of that time ‘Calico was credited with 
just five requests. Other books on display 
had as many as twenty-one requests! 


Background Information 


Certain factors in our general set-up may 
be of interest. In the first place, all fifth 
and sixth grade classes in the community, 
(18 of them, including two classes of Mexi- 
cans) came once during the two-week period 
on their regular bus schedule to borrow 
books from the library. To each of these 
classes we announced that reserves could be 
made, and one of our WPA helpers sat at 
one of the tables to take their reserves dur- 
ing the library period. Children in grades 
1 to 4, and 7 to 9, did not receive a definite 
announcement that they might reserve the 
titles they wished, but many of the more 
enterprising children in both the lower and 
upper groups asked if they might do so. 

The following titles indicate the more 
popular of the books on display: | 


Steiner—Pete and Peter—21 reserves 

Walker—W ar in the Air—19 reserves 

Bianco—Good Friends (Cadmus ed.)—14 reserves 

Tousey—Ned and the Rustlers—11 reserves 

Rounds—Blind Colit—8 reserves 

Lindman—Flicka, Ricka and Dicka and the 
Kittens—8 reserves 


More ‘‘solid’”’ books, such as Lenski’s Indian 
Captive had three or four reserves apiece. 
Certain conclusions seem obvious. In the 
first place, however popular or useful Calico 
may become, it fails to have the immediate 
appeal of a comic. There may be several 


Three 





* Children’s Librarian, Ontario, Calif., Public Library. 


reasons for this failure, but the one: which 
stands out most clearly when compared with 
those books which did appeal on the above 
list is that the illustrations were not in color. 
Black line drawing on colored paper is less 
attractive to children than pictures in flat 
color on white paper. 


Color, Simplicity, Accessibility 


In the second place, are we correct in as- 
suming that the cartoon, per se, and the 
“western” or “crime” story is what appeals 
in the comic, or is it the color and the sim- 
plicity? Apparently a cartoon picture book 
gone “highbrow” has less appeal than a 
good, simple, colorful picture book, even 
though it deals with cowboys and badmen. 
Would we not be meeting the problem more 
squarely if we relied upon something entirely 
different, but good in its own right, to rival 
the comics. 

If some of our fine picture books were as 
accessible as the comics, what would be the 
result? Comics, at least in California, are 
spread out on racks on the sidewalks in-front 
of every drug store and news stand. No 
child is obligated to purchase a comic maga- 
zine or present a library card. He simply 
sits on the sidewalk and reads. Our fine 
picture books are housed in austere book 
stores where no child feels free to wander 
without a parent, or they are shelved in li- 
braries, where, if a child has a library card, 
clean hands, and a quiet voice, he may look 
at them or borrow them. 

We should like to see an experiment con- 
ducted under the auspices of a library and 
with the cooperation of one of the most fre- 
quented news stands in the community where 
all the finest and most attractive children’s 
picture books were displayed side by side 
with the comics. If the fine picture books 
were equally accessible, and equally pur- 
chaseable for five cents or a dime, would the 
comics come out with such overwhelming 
odds? Perhaps they might, but then again, 
perhaps they might not. 








The Busiest College Library in the World 


By Rice Estes * 


N these times it is rare that an institution 

of any kind can lay claim to a world 
record. Challenges ring forth immediately 
from all competitors, and, I daresay, the 
title of this article will likewise provoke 
some measure of dispute in college library 
circles. Yardsticks of measurement are so 
variable and library services so intangible 
that sweeping statements concerning the rel- 
ative degree of importance of any institution 
are ruled out by popular consent. However, 
a recent prominent visitor to our library was 
so impressed by the activity he witnessed 
that he was moved to say, “This must be 
the busiest liberal arts college library in the 
world.” We agree with his appraisal, and 
are ready to defend the title he has bestowed 
upon us. 

Being only ten years old, Brooklyn Col- 
lege is not widely known in academic circles. 
It is a municipal liberal arts college serving 
over six thousand New York City day stu- 
dents and an equal number of semi-matri- 
culated students, registered for part-time 
work in the evening school. That these 
students earnestly desire the finest fruits of 
a liberal education is amply proven by their 
interest in the library and in all for which 
it stands. For it is they who make the li- 
brary ‘the busiest college library in the 
world,” and to them due credit should be 
given. Their response to every service which 
the library has offered has amazed even the 
most optimistic members of the library staff. 
In fact, their constant use of these services 
has increased the tempo of routine to such 
a point that the librarians’ approach to the 
student is becoming more mechanical than 
personal, a weakness which can only be cor- 
rected by increasing the size of the staff. 


The library now houses approximately 
90,000 volumes, a solid and modern collec- 
tion containing a minimum of dead wood. 
The book stock is increasing at the rate of 
about 10,000 volumes a year. Two recent 
gifts, one of $40,000 and another of $25,- 
000, made possible the purchase of an ex- 
cellent reference collection and basic serial 
runs. Aside from gifts, our annual appro- 


© Reference Librarian, Brooklyn College Library, Brook- 
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priation for books and periodicals averages 
$18,000 a year. Thus, the library is able to 
purchase the best current publications as 
well as some older materials. 


It’s Always Rush Hour 


The first piece of material evidence to be 
presented to substantiate our claim to cham- 
pionship is a picture of the Reserve Room. 
This room, not unlike reserve rooms in 
other colleges, houses a flexible collection 
of books for supplementary reading. Here 
the rush of students centers. Lines form at 
the desk as early as 8:30 A.M. when the 
library opens and are present off and on 
until closing time at 11 P.M. At certain 
times, the demand for books is so great here 
that three charging machines going full 
speed ahead grind out as many as 600 
charges within the course of one hour. The 
trafic problem alone is a full-time job. 


The congestion at the Reserve Desk has 
recently been relieved somewhat by the re- 
moval of the science collection to a former 
study hall. While it is desirable for every 
college library to maintain a study hall so 
that students working on library materials 
may discuss their common problems without 
disturbing the peace and quiet of the refer- 
ence rooms, it seemed in our case that the 
space occupied by the study hall could be 
used to better advantage as an adjunct to 
the main Reserve Room. Hence the change, 
which has proved beneficial in every respect. 
The new room, full and busy most of the 
day, has attracted perhaps our most serious 
and mature readers to whom both reserve 
and reference service is offered. 


The main Circulation Desk is another 
scene of exciting activity. Although the 
lines of waiting students are not so long 
as those in the Reserve Room, nevertheless 
they fill the delivery hall to overflowing. 
The catalog, located in this hall, is consulted 
so frequently that the trays are piled high 
upon the tall catalog tables and must be 
replaced and re-arranged every hour. To 
relieve the congestion at the catalog and 
in the delivery hall, all subject cards were 
removed from the catalog and placed in a 
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Brooklyn College Library 


new subject catalog which stands in the 
Reference Room. Two special tables with 
chairs are set aside in the Reference Room 
for subject catalog users who generally re- 
quire more time for their work than do 
those using the author-title catalog. A vis- 
ible index of all titles in the Science and 
Reserve Reading Rooms stands in the center 
of the first floor corridor. This index serves 
as another means of deflecting pressure 
from the catalog. 


A Seven-Time Turnover 


The complete circulation figures of our 
library for 1940 were in round numbers 
630,000 books borrowed. While statistics 
by no means give a complete or balanced 
picture of any library service, nevertheless 
we point with pride to this number and 


ask our rivals to match it. Our circulation 
figures mean that the entire book collection 
“turned over’ approximately seven times 
during the course of the year. One glance 
at the A.L.A. statistics for college and uni- 
versity libraries shows that such a turnover 
is phenomenal. Even in those colleges 
which have an enrollment approximating our 
own and a book stock of comparable size, 
the circulation is rarely twice as large as the 
number of volumes in the collection. 


Another bit of statistics from our Cir- 
culation Division which seems rather im- 
pressive is the number of returned call slips. 
At least forty per cent of all call slips pre- 
sented at circulation points are returned to 
the would-be borrowers because the books 
requested are already in use. It is estimated 
that the circulation figure would approach 
the million mark were we able to double 
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the number of books in our stacks. The 
New York Public Library Reference Divi- 
sion reported some time ago that it received 
more calls from Brooklyn College Students 
than from the students of all other colleges 
in the world combined. The Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library and the Russell Sage Library are 
also heavily relied upon for material which 
the college library cannot supply. Unlike 
many college librarians who devote a large 
part of their energy coaxing students to read 
books, we are faced with the ever-present 
problem of finding enough books to satisfy 
the insatiable literary appetites of our stu- 
dents. 


New Books 


New volumes added to the library average 
250 a week during the fall and spring terms. 
These are publicized by recent accessions 
lists posted on library and other depart- 
mental bulletin boards, by scrapbooks of 
dust jackets kept handily on the circulation 
desk counters, and by a limited display of 
interesting titles in an exhibit case known 
as ‘Friday books.’ These books, fresh from 
the catalog office, are placed in the case on 
Monday so that students who care to, may 
reserve them for Friday circulation. Need- 
less to say, the new books virtually disappear 
in front of our eyes. One thousand copies 
of an annotated reading list is prepared once 
a month during the school term by the Ref- 





Reference Room at Noon 
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erence Division. These lists frequently con- 
sist of the latest titles of interest cataloged, 
but special subject lists are also prepared 
when the occasion demands. For instance, 
books for holiday reading are annotated be- 
fore Christmas and in June; books on cur- 
rent problems, national and international, 
being extremely popular, are culled from 
the stacks where they may have been over- 
looked, and advised for student consump- 
tion; and lists on poetry and the arts are 
also in demand. 


Standing Room Only 


Statistics for reference service at Brooklyn 
College, as at any college, are inclined to be 
intangible. No record is kept of the number 
of readers using the Reference Room but 
such a record would be impressive. The 
room is 160 feet long and 40 feet wide and 
has a seating capacity of about 400. At cer- 
tain hours during the week the ‘Standing 
Room Only” sign hangs out while students 
wait for chairs. This is true not only of the 
Reference Room but of every division in 
the library, the total seating capacity of the 
building being eleven hundred. 


Except for a limited desk collection of 
handbooks, small dictionaries, debate books, 
etc., the reference collection stands on open 
shelves, running the whole length and 
breath of the room. As readers go volun- 
tarily to the shelves, there is no way to 
estimate the number of volumes which are 
handled. But a glance at the readers during 
a busy hour satisfies one that the reference 
books are in use. In fact, in such heavy 
use that certain wall cases are denuded of 
their contents. So popular are the encyclo- 
pedias that four sets of the Encyclopedia 
of Social Science, and four sets of the 13th 
edition of the Britannica, three of the Amer- 
icana, two of the Cyclopedia of Education, 
the Cambridge histories of literature, the 
New English Dictionary, and numerous 
other titles are now available. This dupli- 
cation is no extravagant gesture on our part. 
Sets are duplicated only when heavy usage 
demands it. 

An endless line of visitors pauses at the 
Reference Desk from mid-morning until 
closing time. Over a thousand reference 
questions, ranging in scope from simple 
directions to lengthy research problems, are 
asked during the course of an ‘‘average”’ 
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week. The room is also busy with users 
of the subject catalog—and there are even 
those who find time to stop and admire 
the murals. 


Teaching Library Use 


At the beginning of each school term 
members of the Reference and Catalog Di- 
visions deliver a series of lectures on the 
use of the library for the instruction of en- 
tering students. Subjects such as reference 
books, bibliography, term paper writing, 
and documents are discussed. Lantern slides 
enliven the talks on the card catalog. At- 
tendance at these lectures has been purely 
voluntary, and we are happy to report that 
between 50 and 150 students have presented 
themselves at each talk, 75 being the size of 
the usual group. Both the English Depart- 
ment and the personnel workers in the 
Dean's Office help us publicize this program 
so that all freshmen are informed of it. We 
feel that the wide interest shown in these 
lectures is an indication of the unusual “‘li- 
brary consciousness” of our student body 
even at that earliest stage of the college 
career when students so frequently are un- 
aware of the existence of a library on the 
campus. 

Last year all current periodicals and gov- 
ernment documents were transferred to a 
new service point on the ground floor of 
the library. This transfer was accompanied 
by an immediate increase in the use of these 
materials. Documents which formerly stood 
hidden in the stacks became visible behind 
the serial desk, and somehow their visibility 
seemed to enhance their popularity. The 
more popular documents are now circulated 
for home study for a limited period of time. 
Magazines and newspapers, however, are not 
permitted to be taken from this room. 

An interesting. experiment with library 
exhibits has attracted the attention of many 
students. Instead of filling the exhibit cases 
only with materials chosen by the library 
staff, we invite student organizations to pre- 
pare exhibits and participate with us in 
these displays. An attempt is made to limit 
exhibition materials to printed matter, books, 
maps, prints, etc., but several exhibits have 
consisted of collections of scientific speci- 
mens. The various campus clubs now vie 
with one another in assembling the most 





Waiting Line at the Reserve Desk 


arresting display, showing imagination and 
ingenuity in the variety of subjects which 
they choose. 

The eagerness of the student body to 
make use of library facilities, the volume 
of business done, and the rapid tempo of 
the daily routine all contribute to make the 
Brooklyn College Library one of the most 
stimulating and interesting libraries in the 
whole field of college work. Carrying on 
our library program is a vigorous and 
thoughtful staff which is expanding numer- 
ically as rapidly as the times permit. Finally, 
we have the pleasure of being housed in a 
handsome new building, fresh and clean, 
partially air-conditioned, and situated in the 
midst of formally landscaped gardens. 


For the first time in the ten years of its exist- 
ence, the Quebec Library Association is sponsor- 
ing a series of short broadcasts designed to inter- 
est the public in the Association, to show what 
library service is available in Montreal, and to 
stress the need of special training for librarians. 

So far the response from the public has been 
very gratifying; the Chairman of the Central 
Book and Magazine Depot reports that donations 
of books have been coming in in quantities since 
the broadcast on February 23, and the Mechanics 
Institute reports new members due to this pub- 
licity. The broadcasts are given through the 
courtesy of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 








The School Library: A Living Room? 


By Nancy Fletcher 


A SCHOOL principal who was asked to 

state his philosophy in regard to the 
school library expressed his belief that the 
school library should be a room in which 
the children are permitted to behave exactly 
as they behave in the living room of the 
home. Do school teachers and school li- 
brarians stand appalled at the possible result 
if such a belief were put into practice? Do 
they see ninety-odd high school children 
taking their ease in a sunny room: lolling 
in their chairs, chewing gum, humming, 
whistling, singing, playing the radio loudly, 
playing games, chattering gaily, or even 
quarreling among themselves ? 

The principal carries his belief that the 
library is a living room even farther. He 
feels that the room should be used for all 
sorts of social functions. Teas, committee 
meetings, dances, club initiations, and simi- 
lar things are scheduled there. Library work 
must cease an hour, two hours, three hours, 
or even four hours early on the days that 
these meetings are held. Such meetings are 
held in the library because it is the most 
attractive room in the school. To this prin- 
cipal the library is merely a room, not a 
particular place in which a certain type of 
work goes on, not a place to which students 
go to secure books to help them in their 
work, or to secure help in locating needed 
material. 

The school has a librarian, a good one. 
She is competent and well-trained. She un- 
derstands library work and educational pro- 
cedure. She has spent as many years pre- 
paring for her work in the schools as has 
the principal. In addition to the usual arts 
degree she holds an education degree and 
two library science degrees. But her training 
does not seem to quality her to have any 
voice in the establishment of the policies 
governing the library. In fact she has been 
told that her comments are not desired and 
that she is to do exactly as the principal 
orders. Under these circumstances she can 
only accept the situation as it is and give 
as good library service as is possible under 
existing conditions. 

She might give more service if the prin- 
cipal did not add to his living room phi- 


losophy a conviction that the library should 
be the study room of the school and that 
the librarian should be responsible for study- 
hall supervision and for study-hall attend- 
ance records. All children are sent to the 
library for their study periods, even though 
this progressive school does not believe in 
home work and asks for relatively little 
work to be prepared outside of class. In 
addition to the study-hall use the library 
serves as a detention room for people sent 
from classes because of misconduct. The 
library room is not large and the number 
of children sent there each period taxes the 
seating capacity. If the librarian permitted 
each child to behave as he would in his 
own living room, in accordance with the 
principal’s expressed desires, the whole situ- 
ation would be impossible. 

However, the librarian, too, has a phi- 
losophy. She doesn’t approve of study-hall 
libraries because she has learned from long 
experience that they usually don’t work. But 
even if her library must be conducted in a 
study-hall atmosphere she means to give 
book service to her school, to provide a 
place where those few people who want 
her services may receive help, and may work 
in comparative peace. The word /ibrar) 
doesn’t mean merely a room to her; it means 
what goes on in a room. And, to her mind, 
the activities of a library are very different 
from those of a home living room. To her 
a library is a service given to people who 
wish to work with books and similar mate- 
rials. She assumes that some people go to 
a library voluntarily because they wish to 
use library materials and she insists that 
those people shall not be deprived of their 
library rights. She is in the school to give 
library service. 

But what can schools do so long as prin- 
cipals spout forth their theories? This man, 
unfortunately, is in a position to influence 
others. Younger principals may accept his 
untried theories and try to put them into 
practice in their schools. Why should men 
be permitted to set themselves up as authori- 
ties concerning matters about which they 
obviously know nothing? Why should such 
theories be allowed to destroy libraries. 

















Reading in the Elementary Schools 
By Carl E. Lewis * 


TS are many teachers and supervisors 
who believe that the best way to teach 
reading is not to teach reading as such, but 
to let pupils learn to read quite incidentally. 
Probably very few adults can remember 
when they couldn’t read. It is such a com- 
plex process that even the steps in learning 
to read are not any too well understood. We 
have all seen very young children who have 
in some way learned to turn the printed 
page right side up. We have seen. children 
who cannot read a word, but who neverthe- 
less look at the comic strips and follow 
from left to right, down, and left to right 
again. These are steps in learning to read. 
Frequently kindergarten youngsters who 
have had no training recognize such words 
as “ice cream,” “‘stop,” “go,”’ and “go slow” 
because they have seen them in signs. 

Many educators believe that an activity 
program in the primary grades provides the 
best opportunity for learning to read. Scien- 
tific evidence of the superiority of this plan 
over a systematic method is lacking. In 
Poughkeepsie we have been experimenting 
with the postponement of systematic read- 
ing. We follow a year of kindergarten with 
a first grade activity program which is set up 
to build vocabulary, enrich experience, stim- 
ulate the desire for reading, and to develop 
the proper mind-set for the use of the sys- 
tematic program. We have not stipulated 
any length of time for such an activity pro- 
gram, but rather have depended upon the 
ability and skill of the teacher to determine 
when systematic reading should begin. The 
length of the period varies according to the 
class. The pre-reading program is variable 
depending upon the children. 

When systematic reading is begun, we be- 
lieve that there are many good methods. 
Children must make their own speed and 
not adhere to a time table. Scientific evi- 
dence, as far as it is available, seems to 
indicate that there is no one method which 
is better than any other in all situations. 
Thus, a given method may secure satisfactory 


* Assistant to the Superintendent, Board of Education, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Report of an address before the 
New York Library Association Conference, Lake Mohonk, 
October 1941, 


results with a class in school A, but fail to 
do as well in school B. From experience, 
we are inclined to believe that any method 
must be adapted to the needs of a particular 
group. Obviously, this can be done only 
by the experienced, well-trained teacher of 
reading. It appears, from controlled experi- 
ments, that an elaborate phonetic method 
which emphasizes word recognition tends to 
produce an ability to follow the letters and 
pronounce all the words but without much 
thought as to content. A method which 
emphasizes meaningful experiences and 
proper reading attitudes produces genuine 
interest in content, but not so rapid progress 
in word recognition. It is apparent that if 
children are to make progress in all the dif- 
ferent aspects of reading, they must have 
some of each of the two methods. 

We know, also, that children who are 
visually handicapped cannot do as well with 
that type of method which calls for close 
visual discrimination. Children who are 
handicapped by defective hearing have dif- 
ficulty with a method which emphasizes 
sound values. 

Regardless of ‘what method may be used 
to begin reading, it may be safely said that 
teachers generally agree that most children 
must be taught some phase of the reading 
program throughout the elementary and 
secondary schools. There is no place in the 
school program where we can moderate our 
emphasis on reading. The modern elemen- 
tary school and junior high school recognize 
that fact, and guidance in reading and teach- 
ing of reading continue throughout these 
levels. The senior high schools are begin- 
ning to awaken to their problem or rather to 
its solution. Many high school teachers 
have long complained of lack of reading 
ability on the part of their children. Now 
they are beginning to realize that they have 
a duty to perform. They must teach read- 
ing and increase, as far as possible, each 
child’s ability to read. 

What shall the child read? It appears 
that in some schools pupils read about every- 
thing that is put in front of them, while, in 
other schools, they read only what they are 
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forced to read. A first consideration is the 
reading texts which are a part of every 
child's equipment. 


Reading Texts 


The publishers of reading text-books for 
the elementary schools have had a great deal 
to do with shaping the free reading of chil- 
dren. Readers adopted by a school system 
are generally read by most of the children. 
They must be a factor not only in teaching 
children how to read, but also in opening 
doors to further reading. 

Studies have been made of the content 
of most of our readers. Since publishers 
prepare these readers to sell, we may hope- 
fully assume that they have been prepared 
to meet children’s interests and needs. Some 
of the fields covered in our readers provide 
vicarious experience in geography, history, 
manufacturing, nature study and science, 
health and safety, and literature. The con- 
tent of first grade readers generally is in the 
field of folk lore, boys’ and girls’ home ex- 
periences, and animal stories. To these, as 
we go up in the grades, are added short 
“classics,” some poetry, some brief biog- 
raphies of famous men, and so on. Prob- 
ably the greatest advance in the whole field 
of reading texts has been in the content of 
primary readers where children now read 
realistic stories of everyday experiences, and 
in the supplementary well-written and beau- 
tifully illustrated material in the fields of 
science. 

We are interested in the books children 
read in our libraries. How shall they be 
selected ? 

As a matter of fact, we select many books 
for children but the children only read some 
of them. In the long run, children are the 
final judges. As librarians, we have limited 
sums to spend for the purchase of books. It 
might well be that one of the ways of de- 
ciding what to buy is to find out what has 
been read to pieces. It is important that the 
right books be selected. Unfortunately, the 
practice of buyi: « books that “ought to be 
read” too often means that there will be no 
reading done. In buying for the elementary 
school library ..e should think somewhat of 
the relation of the book to the curriculum, 
and of the needs of the child in the class- 
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room. We certainly should pay attention to 
the influence that the book may have upon 
the child. We must consider the physical 
make-up of the book. One of the ways in 
which we may arrive at our book list might 
be to keep a running list of the books not 
in the library which the children ask for, 
and then apply the criteria mentioned above 
to the books requested. Some librarians will 
not buy a book until it has been read by one 
of the teachers. The opinion of a committee 
of children, as suggested in the New York 
State Handbook in English for grades 1-6, 
would seem to be more valuable. 

We can, of course, go to the authoritative 
book lists. Too often, however, these book 
lists may’ be made up by people who “know 
what is good for children,” whether the 
books are interesting or not. Perhaps there 
is need for more frequent revision of lists. 

It is equally true that we cannot depend 
entirely on children’s demands. Girls begin 
to read those series that run on and on for- 
ever, and which today are as popular as the 
dime novels of a previous generation. If we 
acted on children’s interests, we might buy 
the Bobbsey Twins and also be forced to 
provide the big little books and the dime 
comics. Older generations had an advantage 
over the present, because Frank and Dick 
Merriwell at least lived on earth rather 
than in space, and learned how to play base- 
ball, football, and other sports instead of 
operating a rocket ship. Many a boy learned 
more history from Buffalo Bill than from 
the history books. However, some of the 
gitls’ books of the period were even worse 
than any of the “Twin Series” today. Who 
remembers the Dinsmores and that “‘terribly 
good little girl?” 

Let us consider the magazines. Here 
again, children’s interests cannot be too care- 
fully followed because the adolescent girls 
seem to have developed a great interest in 
the confession type. On the other hand, in 
investigations of children’s preferences in 
magazines, you will find that some of those 
which you and I select are not always chil- 
dren’s first choices. There has been in late 
years a real attempt to provide stories of 
literary merit for children. Perhaps the time 
will come when magazines will be able to 
increase the length of their single stories 
and thus avoid the chopped-up, scattered 
content. 
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Children’s Reading Interests 


There has been some research in the field 
of children’s interests and preferences. 
Arthur Jordan of the University of North 
Carolina investigated children’s interests in 
eight public libraries by actually studying 
the books and the records of actual use. He 
supplemented this work with a question- 
naire. He concluded that among the chil- 
dren in grades 6-12, boys and girls have 
very dissimilar interests; that boys from 10 
to 13 are mostly interested in war, scouts, 
sports and strenuous adventure; that in non- 
fiction the interest centers around “what and 
how to do” books. He also concluded that 
the interests of girls were concerned with 
fiction which portrays home, school, fairy 
stories, stories with historical background, 
and love stories. He named as boys’ authors 
Altsheler on war and scouting, Barbour on 
school and sports, Burton on scouts, and 
Clemens on strenuous adventure as the most 
popular. For the girls, he mentioned Alcott, 
Wiggin, Richards, and Woolsey. 


This business of finding out what chil- 
dren are interested in is not quite as easy 








“We Are Interested in the Books Children Read in our Libraries’ 


as one might expect. The New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals has 
just published a study of the social and eco- 
nomic interests of children as revealed by 
their contributions in a free discussion 
period. The committee enlisted the cooper- 
ation of more than 400 teachers and secured 
14,325 pupil contributions. These have 
been studied in great detail. While the 
committee was primarily interested in so- 
cial and economic contributions, it was 
found necessary to accept all kinds of con- 
tributions on all topics, in the form of 
questions, statements of opinion, and so on. 
Later those within the range of our par- 
ticular study were selected. However, the 
14,325 contributions were sorted into 
eighty-four major categories. Furthermore, 
each category was broken down into as many 
as fifteen sections. From these questions, 
statements, and observations of the child, 
made in a free discussion period, it seems 
that his interests might be revealed. Eight- 
een per cent of the contributions were in 
the field of science. Examination of the 
category subclassification revealed a great 
breadth of interest, although most of. the 
questions asked by the children were in the 
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field of nature study and physical science. 
It was discovered that children talk very 
little about some of the subjects on which 
school activities have often been based, such 
as Indians, trains, ships, farms, and com- 
munication. Children made very few con- 
tributions regarding their future plans, pos- 
sible occupations, or how to earn a living. 
They were extremely reticent concerning the 
economic status of the family, and about 
their own financial problems. Racial and 
religious problems were not mentioned very 
often. There were thirty-four categories in- 
cluding 74 per cent of the total number of 
contributions, which were further grouped 
under new headings. Eighteen per cent of 
the contributions were in science, 15 per 
cent in news of the day, and 8 per cent had 
to do with radio, movies, and the school. 
Five per cent were in transportation, with 
heavy emphasis in the field of aviation. and 
accidents and injuries in transportation. 
Seven per cent were in the activities of the 
child himself, 5 per cent in hobbies, 4 per 
cent in visits to places, and 6 per cent in 
the activities of others. 
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From a study of all the data it appears 
that children are finding their own answers 
to their questions concerning the common 
school activities such as the farm, transpor- 
tation on land and water, and so on. It 
may be, however, that children have lost 
interest in some of our standbys. The In- 
dians and trains seem to have given place 
to soldiers and airplanes. There is a need 
for expanding our available material in the 
field of travel, and in the field of hobbies. 
Certainly, there appears to be a real need for 
good material in the field of science. The 
contributions in science began at the first 
grade, reached a peak at about the end of 
the third, and had a sharp drop at about 
the end of the sixth. News of the day be- 
gan to be heavy at the sixth, reached its 
peak at the seventh, and tended to recede 
from there on. Visits to places such as mu 
seums, parks, famous buildings, and gal- 
leries had its peak at the third grade level. 
Transportation reached its peak in the fifth 
grade. As might be expected, the child’s 
interest in his own activities, and in the 
activities of others, was highest at the first 
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“Children Are Finding Their Own Answers to Their Questions” 
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grade level. There is a great interest in 
the familiar world. Children want to know 
what things are made of, where they come 
from, and how they are made. They are 
immensely interested in birds and animals. 
They like to talk about people and the activi- 
ties of people. This seems to indicate that 
we need to supply material which will be in 
line with the major interests—science and 
the news of the day. 


Some Tested Conclusions 


Many investigators have been working in 
the field of children’s reading interests and 
preferences. Following is a partial sum- 
mary of some of the work of such investi- 
gators: 


1. Primary pupils apparently prefer books 
about 5” x 71/.” with many simple illustra- 
tions, attractive covers, wide margins, and 
the general effect of brightness and sim- 
plicity. 

2. The classroom teachers’ preferences 
influence pupils’ choices to a great degree. 
Interest and inspiration are contagious. 

3. Pupil participation in developing 
standards for use in selecting books seems 
to influence the choice of books read later. 

4. All other things being equal, avail- 
ability of books is an important factor but 
mere accessibility is no guarantee that pupils 
will be interested or engage in good reading. 

5. The elementary principals of New 
York State in their Bulletin No. 1 reported 
the methods used by 405 principals, teachers, 
and librarians to stimulate an interest in 
reading. However, this is not a type of 
report which is easy to summarize. The 
methods which proved most widespread 
were these: 


a) By teacher or pupil reading or relating an 
interesting story from the book 

b) By book reports and discussion by the class 

c) By systematically using the bulletin board to 
display book jackets, posters, and pictures 

d) By correlation of classroom work through 
reference assignment, English work, or some other 
subject 

e) By lists, charts, or graphs of books read by 
each pupil 

f) By book displays, attractive books, and fasci- 
nating library room 

g) By dramatization of interesting part of book 
and by assembly programs 

h) By reading certificates and other types of 
awards 


i) By reading clubs and library clubs 
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The first of the eight elementary libraries 
in Poughkeepsie was set up in 1928. Since 
then many uleen schemes, and programs 
to stimulate and to guide children’s reading 
have been tried. There have been approved 
book lists, recommended book lists, reading 
certificates, and many other devices. A 
fundamental belief is that there are some 
books that every child should read. Accord- 
ingly, with the help of children, teachers, 
librarians and al! the book lists that could 
be obtained, lists of books have been set 
up at the various grade levels as guide-posts 
for the boys and girls. Children were told 
in effect, ‘““There is not a book in the library 
that is not worth reading, but there are some 
books that you should not miss.” 

We can, by the use of lists based on 
various criteria, equip a library as far as 
books are concerned. Then, given poten- 
tial readers, we might assume that the job 
is half done. But that is not always the 
case. The third factor is the librarian. The 
elementary school librarian must be, and fre- 
quently is, an exceptional person. Among 
her qualifications should be: first, a love for 
and understanding of children; and second, 
a love for and understanding of books. On 
this basis we may bring the two together 
with splendid results. But even a good li- 
brarian with a good book collection is too 
often handicapped by school schedules that 
prevent children from getting to the books. 
Too often the room is crowded, and too 
often the burden of taking care of the book 
collection and its circulation is too heavy to 
permit the librarian to stimulate the chil- 
dren’s reading by the devices already sug- 
gested. The elementary school library 
should be the heart of the school. Unfor- 
tunately, some Boards of Education, super- 
visors, and worse yet, some principals and 
teachers, are not yet convinced of the im- 
portance of the library. This is another 
reason why the librarian must be an unusual 
person. She can help children’s reading by 
selling the library and its services to the 
classroom teacher. The elementary school 
librarian must begin with the understanding 
that hers is one of the most important posi- 
tions in the field of elementary education 
and then have the willingness and the abil- 
ity to serve. There is no place in the library 
for false dignity or pride, but there must 
be a whole-hearted willingness to serve the 
real interests of boys and girls, 








A City-Wide Defense Show 


By Jean M. Sharpe * 


VERY citizen wonders these days just 

how extensive is the role his own com- 
munity is playing in the national war pic- 
ture. He knows that he has been giving gen- 
erously to the Red Cross, that his wife has 
been dashing off to first aid classes, that his 
children have been talking excitedly of air 
raid drills at school. But too often his 
understanding of the whole local scene is 
limited to the sketchy bits of information 
gathered piecemeal by members of his own 
family. 

In the Rockford College library we, too, 
wondered about our own community—a 
machine tool center with an ever-increasing 
population of nearly 100,000 persons—and 
so we undertook recently to give a compre- 
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hensive answer to the questions which we 
knew many townspeople and college students 
were asking about the city’s war role. 

Sponsored jointly by the Mayor, the local 
co-ordinator of civilian defense, and by the 
college librarian, Rockford’s first city-wide 
defense show soon had the backing of every 
industrial, governmental, and civic organiza- 
tion in the community. It undertook simply 
to tell in graphic form the story of Rock- 
ford’s contributions to national defense. 
Through exhibits furnished by groups vary- 
ing from the machine tool industries to the 
city’s many volunteer agencies it gave hun- 
dreds of visitors an opportunity to under- 
stand the complexities of modern war and to 
appreciate where their own services could 
best be used. 
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Rockford Morning Star 


A Volunteer Worker Answers a Student Question about One of the Many Services 
which the Red Cross Provides for National Defense. 
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"Spot at Sight’ Charts of Enemy Uniforms 


The Red Cross, the League of Women 
Voters, the Tuberculosis Association, the 
Family Welfare Association were among the 
local organizations with exhibits. The police 
department loaned a series of charts illus- 
trating the principles of fingerprinting and 
also put on display a traffic light and model 
car equipped for blackout driving. 

The Boy Scouts staged a demonstration of 
their handling of a disaster, including a de- 
tailed description of what to do with persons 
rescued from a building fired by incendiary 
bombs. Members of the WASP were on 
hand in natty uniforms to explain their or- 
ganization and to encourage visitors to in- 
spect their well-equipped ambulance. 

The local ‘blood pak,” still a new proj- 
ect in Rockford, was carefully explained 
through a series of posters and samples 
which told just what blood is and what the 
purpose of the blood bank is in the present 
national emergency. 

An exhibit of the type of training being 
provided for Rockford workers by the na- 
tional defense training program appeared all 
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the more significant as visitors inspected 
models or samples of actual cylinder heads 
and other vital defense parts being turned 
out twenty-four hours a day by the city’s in- 
dustrial plants. This, in turn, gave meaning 
to the housing exhibit and the charts which 
explained the many problems which Rock- 
ford now faces as a result of its industrial 
boom. 

Rockford’s proximity to Camp Grant and 
to an airport cooperating in the CPT pro- 
gram for college students naturally gave the 
defense show exhibit material of widespread 
interest. : 

Townspeople drifted casually over to the 
college library, lured by a picture or a story 
in the local newspaper, but they stayed to 
study the defense show exhibit by exhibit. 
School children came in droves. College 
girls took another look every time they went 
to and from the library. And everyone went 
away with a cleared answer to the thought- 
provoking question, “What is your city 
doing to help win the war?” 








The Newbery Medal 


A PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING 
By Clara E. Breed * 


| Fp year the announcement of the win- 
ner of the Newbery Medal is awaited 
with excitement. Every children’s librarian 
and bookseller has picked her favorite con- 
tender, has discussed its possible chances 
with her friends, and has tried to pry the 
secret from publishers’ agents and from the 
Newbery Medal Committee with dubious 
success. And each year the name of the 
winner is greeted with keen disappointment 
by some, with astonishment by others, and 
with rejoicing by others. It would be a 
dull world if we were all agreed upon any- 
thing—the Roosevelt family or lemon juice 
before breakfast—but perhaps the Newbery 
Medal would not be criticized so much if 
it were really understood. 


It is just twenty years ago that the New- 
bery Medal was born at Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, at a meeting of the American 
Library Association. Children’s librarians 
were discussing problems of children’s read- 
ing with the same serious concern they give 
similar problems today, the curse-of-the- 
comics or too-many-books. Frederic Mel- 
cher, editor of the Publishers’ Weekly and 
always a good friend of children’s librarians, 
heard the discussion. Why, he wondered, 
should librarians not encourage the writing 
of more worthwhile books for children? He 
suggested that a medal be given annually 
for the most distinguished book for children 
published during the preceding year. He 
would provide the medal, but it would be 
awarded by the Section for Library Work 
with Children of the American Library As- 
sociation. His suggestion was greeted with 
enthusiasm. Since the medal was intended 
to stimulate American writers, it would be 
given only for original work by a citizen or 
resident of the United States. Because crea- 
tive talent cannot and should not be confined 
to any pattern, the words “most distin- 
guished” were wisely undefined and unquali- 
fied, so that no limitations were placed upon 
th character of the book. The medal was 
named for John Newbery, the 18th century 
bookseller who pioneered in publishing 
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books for children’s enjoyment, not just for 
their moral edification. 


The first few years the Newbery Medal 
was chosen by vote of the entire member- 
ship of the Section for Library Work with 
Children. It was felt however that a popu- 
lar vote was not always wisest or truly rep- 
resentative of the opinion of the country as 
a whole, so in 1926 the decision was placed 
in the hands of a smaller committee of 
judges. The makeup of this committee has 
changed somewhat from year to year. In 
1937 the School Libraries Section was in- 
vited to provide five members, but the eigh- 
teen members from the Section for Library 
Work with Children are still in the ma- 
jority. These eighteen children’s librarians 
consist of five officers of the Section for 
Library Work with Children, five members 
of the Book Evaluation Committee, the five 
chairmen of standing » committees—Book 
Production, International, Membership, Pro- 
fessional Training, and Publicity—and three 
members-at-large chosen at the annual meet- 
ing of the Section. The five school libra- 
rians consist of the chairman of the School 
Libraries Section and four appointed mem- 
bers. 


Techniques for Voting 


Techniques for voting have varied a little 
from time to time but follow a general pat- 
tern. Usually the Newbery Medal Com- 
mittee is organized by Book Week, each 
member busy scouring the fall books for 
candidates and comparing them with the 
spring books she already knows so well from 
constant use with children. In January a 
poll is taken of the general memberships of 
the School Libraries Section and the Section 
for Library Work with Children, each mem- 
ber being asked to “nominate” her choice 
for the medal. A tabulation of these ‘‘nomi- 
nations” is sent to the committee members, 
not so much to influence their decisions as 
to call their attention to books they may 
have overlooked entirely. Although there 
are a thousand members in the Section for 
Library Work with Children there are sel- 
dom three hundred members who send in 
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nominations, and the proportion of School 
librarians who submit nominations is even 
smaller, less than fifty in 1941. Is this lack 
of interest, or do librarians in small libraries 
and school libraries feel that because they 
see only a limited number of the new books 
their opinions are not valuable? 


Majority Rule 


In March the committee members, hav- 
ing read and reread perhaps five hundred 
books of the new juvenile books published, 
having weighed the values of one book 
against another and tried to erase personal 
prejudice, cast their first votes. Since the 
winner is chosen by majority vote, once in 
a while this first vote is decisive. (Daniel 
Boone was chosen on the first ballot in 
1940.) More often the committee is asked 
to vote a second and even a third time, each 
time on fewer titles. No member knows 
how any other member votes and every vote 
has exactly the same weight. No publisher 
has ever been known to try to exert any 
pressure on the committee, and Mr. Melcher 
himself, while he is frequently consulted 
upon methods of voting or the eligibility 
of specific titles, holds himself aloof from 
the actual voting. Probably he has several 
times given his medal to a book he did not 
personally “like,” but if so he has kept the 
secret well. 

Indeed the complaints about the Newbery 
Medal usually insist that the medal be some- 
thing it is not. Elementary teachers say that 
the books chosen are too old, junior high 
teachers that the books are too young. An 
author of boys’ books says the books are 
too feminine and too tender-minded. A 
parent objects that the selections too often 
have been books with foreign backgrounds. 
A school administrator suggests that the 
books would be better made “if teachers, 
parents, children, and an artist or two were 
involved in the selection.” Sometimes it 
seems as if all these people had joined hands 
and were chanting in unison, “The Newbery 
books are not popular.” (When has Web- 
ster defined “most distinguished” as ‘‘most 
popular”’? ) 

Certainly no defender of the Newbery 
medal would be so foolhardy as to claim 
that the medal had always been wisely 
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awarded, or even that no better method of 
selecting the book could be devised. Accusa- 
tions however that the awards are “fixed,” 
that certain publishers are favored, or that 
one section of the country has more influence 
than another, are unjust. Certainly there is 
no group of people anywhere with so great 
an opportunity to observe children’s tastes 
in reading as children’s librarians—and not 
just the children of one grade level, or one 
family, or one nationality, or one social 
strata; no group of people who read so many 
of the books published every year; no group 
that tries more earnestly to subtract prejudice 
from book evaluation. But librarians are 
human beings and fallible. 

Perhaps what the Newbery Medal Com- 
mittee needs is not criticism but help— 
“nominations” from every children’s librar- 
ian and every school librarian in this wide 
country, from every staff association, from 
every library school class, from every book- 
seller. Surely there are more than 350 people 
with opinions that could be expressed, in 
nominations as well as in conversation, be- 
fore the voting as well as afterward. This 
year’s voting is already done, but next year 
send your nominations to the committee in 
January so that your choices can be given 
real consideration before the first ballot is 
due in March. 


Newbery Award Winners 


Story of Mankind. Hendrik Van Loon. 
Voyages of Dr. Dolittle. Hugh Lofting. 
Dark Frigate. Charles B. Hawes. 
Tales from Silver Lands. Charles J. Finger. 
Shen of the Sea. Arthur B. Crisman. 
Smoky, the Cowhorse. Will James. 
Gay-Neck. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
Trumpeter of Krakow. Eric P. Kelly. 
Hitty, Her First 100 Years. Rachel L. 
Field. 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 Cat Who Went to Heaven. Elizabeth J. 
Coatsworth. 

1932 Waterless Mountain. Laura Armer. 

1933 Young Fu of the Upper Yangize. Eliza- 
beth F. Lewis. 

1934 Invincible Louisa. Cornelia Meigs. 

1935 Dobry. Monica Shannon. 

1936 Caddie Woodlawn. Carol R. Brink. 

1937 Roller Skates. Ruth Sawyer. 

1938 White Stag. Kate Seredy. 

1939 Thimble Summer. Elizabeth Enright. 

1940 Daniel Boone. James Daugherty. 

1941 Call It Courage. Armstrong Sperry. 








Preschool Story Hour 
By Ardis Huls * 


A WEEKLY story hour for children of 

school age has long been a part of 
the children’s room program at the Lucas 
County Library in Maumee, Ohio. Two 
years ago it was suggested by a parent that 
we do something of a similar nature for 
preschool children, and we began to con- 
sider the possibilities. Our first step was 
to approach parents of prospective members 
of such a story hour group to ask if they 
would be interested in such an experiment 
and if so what day of the week and hour 
of the day they would consider most con- 
venient. After much discussion, the day 
decided upon was Thursday, the hour from 
ten to eleven. 

The first story hour was to be on Oc- 
tober 5, and the problem now was to notify 
the parents. With the aid of the local di- 
rectory and suggestions of names offered by 
staff members and by parents we compiled 
a list of some fifty-five names. Since the 
Maumee public schools have kindergartens 
we were interested primarily in children 
three and four years old. Each mother was 
sent a form letter explaining the new kind 
of story hour and inviting her to bring her 
child. Because we couldn’t hope that our 
mailing list was complete, notices were pub- 
lished in the local papers from time to time. 

The response to the invitations was an 
enthusiastic one. Thirty-three children came 
the first morning and though the attendance 
dwindled from time to time thereafter, the 
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average for the year was twenty-three. After 
a few meetings and a bit of experimentation 
we worked out satisfactorily a general sched- 
ule of activities for the hour. Before the 
children come, books are put out on the 
tables and chairs are arranged for the story 
telling period. The children begin to arrive 
about 9:45. Many come alone, and the 
mothers who bring their children never 
come into the room while the story hour 
is in progress. For approximately a half 
hour the children amuse themselves by look- 
ing at books, choosing some to take home 
and talking with one another about the pic- 
tures and stories. It is during this period 
that there is the greatest opportunity for 
combating shyness, encouraging the proper 
handling of books and observing the chil- 
dren’s preferences in types of stories and 
illustrations. When all of the children have 
arrived and have begun to tire of looking 
at books we suggest that they put their books 
back on the tables and get ready to hear the 
stories. We found that by suggesting that 
the children fold their hands while listening 
to the stories we were able to avoid many 
problems of discipline. 

From the first we followed the practice 
of telling two stories, each time repeating 
one which had been told the preceding 
week. Because small children pay best atten- 
tion to the very familiar, the new story is 
always told first. It has been interesting to 
note the increase in the span of attention 
over a period of weeks. At first two very 
short stories were enough; as the year pro- 
gressed longer stories could be used 
and sometimes a third story would 
be demanded. 


As would be expected, the old, 
familiar nursery tales have proved 
to be most popular with this pre- 
school group. The Three Bears, 
The Three Little Pigs, Little Black 
Sambo, Lambikin, The Gingerbread 
Boy, Epaminondas, and many others 
are requested again and again. How- 
ever, the favorite story by far has 
been Le Fevre’s The Cock, the 
Mouse and the Little Red Hen. In- 
dentally, this is an excellent ex- 
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ample of a story which was too long and 
involved to hold the children’s interest when 
the story hour was begun, but which soon 
became a great favorite. 

From time to time we tried showing il- 
lustrations while telling a story, but unless 
the group was very small this has not been 
satisfactory. We have found it better to 
show the pictures after the story has been 
told, or better still to have the books on 
the tables where they may be examined at 
leisure before or after the story hour. 

In a few weeks the children had become 
accustomed to the procedure, and a new 
idea was introduced. After the stories had 
been told we suggested that some of the 
children might know Mother Goose rhymes 
which they would like to say for the group. 
The response at first was slight, and only a 
very few were willing to contribute. How- 
ever, in three or four weeks songs, original 
poems, and stories as well as nursery rhymes 
were being offered. Occasionally when the 
group was small we would learn a poem 
together. A favorite has been Vachel Lind- 
say's ‘The Turtle.” 

We have felt that this period of the story 
hour has been most worthwhile. The chil- 
dren enjoy it and yet, since there are no 
adults around to be impressed, it has served 
to discourage the attitude of “showing off.” 


Every child has shown remarkable ag 20 a 
ment in his willingness to appear before 
the group, in his manner of speaking and 
in his ability to learn and remember. The 
children have learned to await their turn 
and to listen while others are talking. Add 
to all of this the fun of wondering what 
each child is going to do—there have been 
even dancing exhibitions—and it is easy to 
see why neither we nor the children would 
want to give up this portion of the story 
hour. 

The first Christmas preschool story hour 
was to be a special occasion, and a postal 
card was sent to each child who had ever 
come to the story hour asking him to bring 
a favorite toy and join us around the tree. 
Mothers too were invited to this story hour 
and though they had to observe from the 
sidelines they felt it a rare privilege to be 
allowed to watch a story hour in progress. 
This plan was repeated last year and the 
mothers looked forward to sharing in the 
fun again. 

In May 1940 we reluctantly brought the 
story hour to the close of its first season 
knowing well that it had long ceased to be 
an experiment and was now to be a regular 
part of our yearly program. We celebrated 

(Continued on page 730) 








Library Flower Show 


By Fern Hill Colman * 


OOK TITLES IN FLOWERS was the 
theme of the flower show that attracted 
close to 500 visitors to the Garden Grove 
(California) Library recently. Each exhibi- 
tor used a library book as the feature of his 
display and arranged flowers, fruits, or even 
weeds to suggest the title of his book. Prizes 
went to the displays that best symbolized the 
title of the accompanying book. The pub- 
licity given to the show in both local and 
metropolitan papers stressed the books rather 
than flowers, a result that may indicate that 
this idea could be used in other small li- 
braries to attract new readers. 

The idea originated when the Garden 
Grove Library, a branch of the Orange 
County Library system, was asked to. con- 
tribute an attraction to a village festival 
which is held each year. We had noticed 
that librarians from a large library had been 
entering some clever exhibits at the big 
flower shows, depicting book titles in flow- 
ers. We decided to carry this idea a step 
farther and let the patrons enter exhibits 
in a flower show that combined books and 
flowers. 

We announced in the local paper that the 
theme of the flower show at the library 
would be “Book Titles in Flowers” and in- 
vited anyone interested to enter exhibits. 
We stressed the idea that fine flowers were 
not needed, that prizes would go for the 
best ideas. We also made it clear that this 
was not a contest for artists in flower ar- 
rangement but simply a novel way of having 
a lot of fun. Prizes were to go to three 
divisions. One for adults a second for chil- 
dren in grades 5 to 8, and a third for chil- 
dren in the 4th grade or under. The adult 
prize was a copy of Dorothy Biddle’s book 
How to Arrange Flowers. The prizes for 
the two junior divisions consisted of a quart 
of ice cream donated by the local malt shop. 
There were also 13 prize ribbons, including 
one for the most humorous exhibit. 

At first we thought the idea might be a 
little abstract and difficult to put over but 
this did not prove true. The newspaper in- 
vited interested people to go to the library 
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where a shelf of books especially suited for 
flower arrangement displays had been set 
aside. As this was a fall flower show we 
picked out books with gold or similar words 
in the title as particularly suitable. Bright 
Heritage, The Golden Horde and New Eng- 
land, Indian Summer were particularly popu- 
lar. Also Lavender and Old Lace and some 
by Grace L. Hill Lutz, such as By Way 
of the Silverthorns. We began to look at 
books from an entirely new viewpoint and 
found many excellent titles for illustration 
in flowers. 

Exhibitors could use their own books but 
they were to use a copy of the book as part 
of the arrangement. They could also use 
small figurines and toys to carry out their 
illustration. When it became apparent that 
many children did not have materials to 
use, we assembled stuffed toys, such as calico 
cats, left over from an old Toy Loan project, 
and to these we added little toy animals, 
shells, vases, and frogs for the use of the 
children. Many of our patrons volunteered 
to give us flowers for the children to use. 
One patron, a florist, loaned little animal 
and novelty vases for the children. 

All during the week before the show two 
high school girls came in after school and 
helped small children select appropriate 
books and toys for their displays and the 
day before the show we collected the do- 
nated flowers, vases etc. and took them to 
the library. 

We had expected to have about 25 or 30 
flower arrangements but were surprised to 
have 82 entered. Of the 13 prizes, 6 were 
won by men and boys, and 30 of the dis- 
plays entered were by men and boys who 
were particularly clever in adding humor to 
their displays. 

Here are a few of the displays entered 
with books. A woodcarver used a cleverly 
carved wood rack containing five test tubes. 
In the test tubes were flowers without water 
so of course they wilted and back of them 
was the Lamson book We Who Are About 
to Die. A flower pot containing a well 
armored cactus plant was backed up by a 
copy of Live Alone and Like It. A hand- 
some burl of African hardwood contained 





(At RIGHT, Top To BoTTomM) 

Parsley arranged in white pottery bowl, with 
yellow peppers, green paper background and a 
copy of Five Little Peppers in yellow to match. 
lst prize grade 5 to 8. 


Orchids on your Budget illustrated with 3 laven- 
der blossoms in glass set against a copy of a 
household budget. Right, pair of dutch dolls and 
potted white hyacinth. 


French wine bottle, dead twig of Lombardy pop- 
lar with fleur de lis illustrates The Spirit of Paris. 
Center, lone cactus in pottery dish. Right, spray 
of Nicotina flowers in Prince Albert Can suggests 
Tobacco Road. Most Aumorous award. 


Totem pole, potlatch Indian canoe filled with 
golden berries backed by granite rock and 3 fern 
leaves gives the title to Underwood's Alaska. 
Right, microscope focused on 3 Transvaal (or 
“African” ) daisies and small doll, with back- 
ground provided by Focus on Africa. Black of 
book, microscope, doll, and vase effective with 
bright orange daisies. 


Jade plant with pink blossoms, floating lotus 
candle for illumination, nasturtinm leaves to simu- 
late lily pads, white pottery bowl, and fawn to 
illustrate Jade Lotus. Right, Three sailor figurines 
in blue and white, and blue bowl containing three 
gold zinnias, illustrate Three's a Crew. 


(BELow) ~~ 


Sprays of white blossoms from the flowering 


potato vine arranged with white pottery madonna 
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a tiny vase displaying flowers native to 
Africa was titled by the book Out of Africa. 
A tobacco can, of a well known make, held 
a beautifully arranged spray of rose and 
white nicotina flowers to illustrate Tobacco 
Road. 

The local undertaker didn’t get a prize 
but created quite a furor with an exhibit 
of two pure white night blooming cereus 
blossoms curling out of a swirled drapery 
of black crepe and below a black bound 
volume of Jan Valtin’s Out of the Night. 

An eighth grade boy used an oblong of 
green paper on which he placed a small 
white bowl containing an arrangement of 
parsley in which nestled five small yellow 
peppers and next to the bowl lay a yellow 
bound copy (the color exactly matched the 
peppers) of Five Little Peppers and How 
they Grew. 

Our smail staff was especially pleased 
when so many visitors came to view the 
exhibit that for once they had to stand in 
line to get into the library. We were also 
pleased when the papers headed our story 
with titles such as “Flower Displays at 
Grove Illustrate Titles of Books.” 

An unusual feature of the show we 
thought, was the interest taken by local 
business men in entering exhibits. The wife 
of the local hardware man exhibited Blades 
and The Case of the Baited Hook. The 
jeweler entered a rock garden made with 
white pebbles and semi-precious stones that 
created much interest for the title Gems 
and Jewels. 

The day of the show we arranged special 
groups of books on special subjects such as 
gardening, travel, and international rela- 
tions. Also we got out a booklist on flower 
arrangements and as visitors came in we 
tried to talk to them about our stock, and 
show them how our library could help them 
with their hobbies. We also asked each 
visitor if he would care to have a card and 
in this way signed up many new borrowers 
who have since become regular patrons. 


PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR 


(Continued from page 727) 
the last meeting with a party on the regular 
story hour day, but in the afternoon rather 
than morning so that there might be a 
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party-like atmosphere. Thirty-eight excited 
children in best bib-and-tucker came to the 
library for a story hour which ended with 
a grand finale of ice cream and cake with 
gingerbread men for favors. Last year we 
again closed with a party, but this time the 
weather man was more cooperative and we 
were able to hold our festivities on the li- 
brary lawn. 

A record of each child has been kept on 
3x5 cards. The information includes notes 
on his attendance records, his reactions to 
stories, his attitudes toward other children, 
his behavior and anything else which might 
be of interest to us. A short summary of 
each story hour has been put into a note- 
book giving a running picture of the activ- 
ity. This enables one to see the project as 
a whole, to judge its merits, and to notice 
opportunity for its improvement. 

A strong belief in the value of such an 
activity coupled with the enthusiasm of 
parents and children alike leaves no doubt 
that the preschool story hour is worthwhile. 
To be specific about the values of such an 
activity: the children develop good library 
habits; they learn to handle books; they 
develop good social attitudes; they learn to 
listen while someone else is talking; they 
develop a friendly attitude toward the li- 
brary and the librarians—these youngsters 
will never feel shy about coming to the 
library as do so many children who do not 
become borrowers until they are much older. 
In addition to the benefits to the children 
of the preschool story hour it could be added 
that the parents too have profited. Many 
had never read to.their children before; 
others were not certain which stories should 
be familiar to children of preschool age; 
still others had never given their children 
nursery rhymes; and some were greatly per- 
turbed because their children asked for the 
same stories again and again. And lest it 
seem that the story hour was valuable only 
to the children and parents, let me hasten 
to add that we too have learned much from 
working with these small children. To get 
their reactions to stories and illustrations, to 
watch their .interests change, to note im- 
provements in their attitude—all of these 
and others have been golden opportunities 
for learning directly so many things that 
will aid in bettering our service to children 
of all ages. 











What One Should Know About India, 
Tibet, and Ceylon 


An Annotated List of A Few Dependable Books, 
Compiled at The Library of Congress 


T= attached list of twenty-seven items 
on India, Tibet and Ceylon is short, 
authoritative and encyclopedic. It is short 
because many people wish to have informa- 
tion about the background of the events that 
are now shaping our destiny, and few have 
time for extensive study. The twenty-six 
books (one of the items is a bibliography) 
can be read in twenty-six weeks. Because 
the list is authoritative, anyone who has read 
the books can speak with some certainty 
about the areas discussed. It is encyclopedic 
because, with the complexity of events now 
occurring in the Orient, no study of only one 
aspect—treligion, government, literature, etc. 
—can give a rounded view of the situation. 
These books furnish material for study 
groups and can be used for outside reading 
in high school and college courses and as a 
checklist for librarians. In addition, they are 
exciting. Any reader who, through this list 
or other suggestions, makes a first acquaint- 
ance with Bell or Coomaraswamy.or Hitopa- 
désa, the Book of Wholesome Counsel is to 
be envied. 

Other books than these twenty-seven con- 
tain useful material but, out of the vast 
number of books written about the mysteri- 
ous East, these books are sound. The list 
was compiled by Dr. Horace I. Poleman, 
Director of Indic Studies of the Library of 
Congress and other specialists in and outside 
the Library. The notes which have been 
added by Dr. Poleman and his associates in- 
dicate the general character and scope of 
each item. 

After these books have been studied, read- 
ers may wish to continue their investigations 
in this area or go on to other lists now being 
prepared in the Library of Congress. Further 
information about the books or suggestions 
for wider reading will be supplied on re- 
quest either by the Director of Indic Studies 
or by the Consultant Service of the Library 
of Congress. 

R. D. JAMESON, Administrator 
Consultant Service 


ANSTEY, VERA. The Economic Development of 
India. 3d ed. London, New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1936. x,581p. 9 maps. 

This is a trustworthy account of the economic 
conditions of India. The subjects include resources, 
population, health, transport and communications, 
agriculture, the cooperative movement, industry, 
labor, trade and finance, with appendices on sani- 
tation, steel and the “drain’’ to England, among 
other matters. 


The People of 
1928. xix, 


BELL, Sir CHARLES ALFRED. 
Tibet. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
319p. 75 illus., 3 maps. 

CONTENTS: Geographical; Historical; Shep- 
herds and Herdsmen; The Peasants; the Nobility; 

The Traders; A Mercantile Nation; Beggars; 

Robbers; The Women; The Position of Women; 

Women's Work and Recreation; Marriage; The 

Children; Food; Drinking and Smoking; Cere- 

monial and Etiquette; Amusements; The New 

Year Games at Lhasa; The Last Rites. 


The Religion of 
235p. 


Beit, Sir CHARLES ALFRED. 
Tibet. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1931. 
69 illus., 3 maps. 

A study of the pre-Buddhist religion, the 
coming of Buddhism, its entrenchment and de- 
velopment into the national religion of the 
state, with a deity as king and priests as officers. 
The failure of Christian penetration is factually 
presented. No missionary work has been carried 
on in Tibet since 1745. 


Brown, Percy. Indian Painting. 4th ed. (Heri- 
tage of India Series) London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. 132p. 20 pl. 

A highly readable and scholarly treatment of 
all periods and schools of Indian painting—early, 
Buddhist, mediaeval, Mughal, Rajput, and mod- 
ern—with an adequate description of materials 
and techniques, an excellent bibliography pointing 
the way to specialized reading and an index. The 
choice of plates is excellent, but they are unfor- 
tunately not well reproduced. 


CoprRINGTON, H. W. A Short History of Ceylon, 
with a chapter on archaeology by A. M. Hocart. 
London, Macmillan, 1929. xxi,202p. 36 illus., 
1 map. 

Not much has been written on Ceylon except 
by reference to India and adjacent parts of the 
Orient. This little treatise gives a satisfactory 
outline and offers at the end of each chapter a 
bibliographical list of authorities. 
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COOMARASWAMY, ANANDA K. History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art. New York, E. Weyhe, 
1927. 295p. 128 pl. 


A detailed and scientific study of all phases 
and schools of the art and architecture of India 
and of those countries directly influenced by the 
art of India—Nepal, Tibet, Chinese Turkestan, 
the Far East, Indonesia and Ceylon. The plates 
are of the best and are carefully explained. The 
fifteen pages of bibliography omit nothing of any 
account. This book is recommended particularly 
for the student of art and of Oriental civilization. 
The general reader without a special interest will 
find it intricate reading; there is, however, nothing 
approaching it as a complete and reliable study. 
FARQUHAR, JOHN Nicot. Modern Religious 

Movements in India. New York, Macmillan, 
1915. xvi,471p. 12 pl. 

This is an excellent treatment of all religious 
developments in India since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The social, racial, political 
and economic ramifications of the subject are 
carefully considered. 


GarrRATT, G. T., ed. Legacy of India. Intro- 
duction by the Marquess of Zetland. Oxford, 


Clarendon Press, 1937. xviii,428p. 23 pl., 
1 map. 
CONTENTS: India in European Literature 


and Thought, by H. G. Rawlinson; Language and 
Early Literature, by F. W. Thomas; Indian Art 
and Archaeology, by K. de B. Codrington; Phi- 
losophy, by S. N. Das Gupta; Caste and the 
Structure of Society, by R. P. Masani; Buddhism, 
by L. de La Vallée Poussin; Language and Lit- 
erature, by F. W. Thomas; Muslim Architecture 
in India, by Martin S. Briggs; Hinduism, by 
S. Radhakrishnan; The Cultural Influences of 
Islam, by Abdul Qadir; Music, by A. H. Fox 
Strangways, and Additional Note, by F. W. Gal- 
pin; Science, by Walter E. Clark; Vernacular 
Literatures, by J. C. Ghosh; Indo-British Civil- 
ization, by G. T. Garratt; Index. 

The best survey of Indian culture, its sources, 
effects and possible outcomes. . 


GHuRYE, GovinD S. Caste and Race in India. 
London, K. Paul, Trench, Truebner, 1932. 
vii,209p. 


The bibliographical footnotes will guide the 
reader to further study of the complicated struc- 
ture of caste and race in India. The author dex- 
terously manages to cover his unwieldy subject 
and imparts much accurate information without 
giving the uninitiated reader mental indigestion. 


Hitopadesa, the Book of Wholesome Counsel. A 


translation . by Francis Johnson, revised 
and in part re-written . . . by Lionel D. Bar- 
nett. London, Chapman and Hall, 1928. xix, 
202p. 


India is famous for the lore of animal stories 
which have through the centuries spread all over 
Europe and “which were not stifled by over- 
decoration—tales natural, lively, witty and grace- 
ful.” Their literary and entertainment value is 
unsurpassed. No study of folk-lore can be made 
without a thorough knowledge of the Indian 
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beast-fables as recorded in the Hitopadesa and 
the Paficatantra. Although this is an old trans- 
lation, it is spirited. The introduction explains 
the background of the stories and their influence 
on later Western literature. 


HopKINS, EDWARD WASHBURN. The Religions 
of India. Boston and London, Ginn, 1898. 
xiii,612p. 

While old and inadequate in the light of 
more recent research, this is still the only satis- 
factory one-volume account of the religion of 
the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda, Brahmanism, the 
Upanishads, popular Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddh- 
ism, Hinduism, aborigines and of their contact 
with Western religious thought. The interested 
reader will be satisfied with this volume only as 
a springboard to more specialized studies. 


HuME, RoBEerT ErNest. The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads, Translated from the Sanskrit, with 
an Outline of the Philosophy of-the Upanishad 
and an Annotated Bibliography. 2d ed. Lon- 
don, New York, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1931. xvi,588p. 


The philosophy of the Upanishads represents 
“the earnest efforts of the profound thinkers of 
early India to solve the problems of the origin, 
the nature and the destiny of man and of the 
universe or—more technically—the meaning and 
value of ‘knowing’ and ‘being.’ Though they 
contain some fanciful ideas, naive speculations 
and inadequate conclusions, yet they are replete 
with sublime conceptions and with intuitions of 
universal truth.” This well considered statement 
of the translator is understandably expanded in 
his outline of the philosophy. The translations 
are clear and just to the originals. This work is 
indispensable to the scholar and the general stu 
dent of philosophy alike. The index is geared 
to general, as well as specific, philosophical terms 


KEITH, ARTHUR BERRIEDALE. A Constitutional 
History of India, 1600-1935. London, Methuen, 
1936. xiv,536p. 


This is the only complete study of the sub- 
ject. Nothing need ever be written again on the 
period covered. 


KEITH, ARTHUR BERRIEDALE. The Sanskrit 
Drama in its Origin, Development, Theory and 
Practice. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 405p 


Of various books written on Indian drama, 
this covers the field most adequately. The reader 
may wish to supplement his study by consulting 
A. A. Ryder’s The Little Clay Cart (Mrechaka- 
tika) in the Harvard Oriental Series and Transla- 
tions of Shakuntala and Other Works in Every- 
man’s Library. 


MACKAY, ERNEST. The Indus Civilization. 
don, Lovat Dickson and Thompson, 
viii,210p. 16 pl. 


This small volume packs into its interesting 
pages an exciting and scholarly account of all that 
is known about the recently discovered Indus civil- 
ization, dating back to the third millennium B.C. 
It describes all the material laid bare at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro. (The bibliography accompany- 
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ing the volume lists everything on this civilization 
published to date.) The late finds at Chanhu-daro 
will be described in a volume by the same author 
to appear shortly in the American Oriental Series, 
published by the American Oriental Society. 


MASSON-OuRSEL, PAUL. Ancient India and In- 
dian Civilization, by Paul Masson-Oursel. 


Helena De Willman-Grabowska. [and] 
Philippe Stern. K. Paul, Trench, Truebner, 
1934. xxiv,435p. Translated from the French 


by M. R. Dobé. London, 24 illus., 16 pl., 

5 maps. 

This is, in the opinion of any expert, the best 
inclusive account of the civilization of India. It 
is an indispensable reference work, with an exten- 
sive bibliography of fifteen pages. 


NEHRU, JAWAHARLAL. Toward Freedom, the 
Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru. New 
York, John Day, 1941. xvii,445p. 16 illus. 

Jawaharlal Nehru writes the English language 
with a perfection and vivid grace attained by only 

a few contemporaries. Nehru stands among the 

leading figures of the world today and outdistances 

most men in his burning urge toward the uni- 
versal freedom of man. The story relates India’s 
struggle with the reactionaries among her own 
people and her rulers against the background of 

the life of the principal democratic leader of a 

great, modern political movement. 


OATEN, EDWARD FARLEY. European Travellers in 
India During the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries; the Evidence Afforded by 
them with Respect to Indian Social Institutions 
and the Nature and Influence of Indian Govern- 
ments. London, K. Paul, Trench, Truebner, 
i909. xiv,274p. 3 pl. 

The title speaks for itself. A thirteen-page 
bibliography covers the subject for those not 


satisfied with the very adequate contents of this 
volume. 


PopLeY, HERBERT ARTHUR. The Music of India. 
London, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1921. x,173p. 12 illus. 

This is a satisfactory and understandable 
handbook on Indian music. It is less technical 
and more readable than Fox-Strangway’s Music 
of Hindostan. It covers the legendary and his- 
torical background of Indian music, the develop- 
ment of the scale, melody and time, composition, 
instruments and the contrast with Western music. 
Numerous examples of the music in notation 
come at the end of the volume, for the reader 
to try upon his own favorite instrument. 


SMITH, VINCENT ARTHUR. Abbar, 
Mogul, 1542-1605. 2nd ed. 
don Press, 1919. xv,504p. 


As Asoka was the first to rule India under 
an indigenous central government, so Akbar was 
the last. The story of the great Mogul, his mili- 
tary and civil institutions, social and economic 
conditions and the literature and art of his times, 
finds its best expression in this book. An excellent 
bibliography, with considerable description of each 


item, guides one to the tools needed for further 
study. 
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SMITH, VINCENT ARTHUR. Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of India. 3d ed. rev. and enl. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1920. 278p. 1 illus., 
1 map. 

This highly readable work covers the period 
of the second century B.C., when, for the first 
time in history, India was almost entirely united 
under the Buddhist emperor, Asoka. It describes 
the extent and administration of the empire, the 
monuments, inscriptions and legends. < 


SMITH, VINCENT ARTHUR. The Oxford History 
of India, from the Earliest Times to the End of 
1911. Revised and continued to 1921 by S. M. 
Edwardes. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923. 
xxiv,814p. 122 illus., 12 pl., 22 maps. 

This is the best one-volume history of India. 

For the latest period in Indian history one must 

consult Jawaharlal Nehru’s Toward Freedom and 

William Roy Smith’s Nationalism and Reform in 

India. Vincent Smith's work leaves much to be 

desired and emphasizes the need for further study 

and writing on Indian history for the general 
reader. 


SMITH, WILLIAM Roy. Nationalism and Reform 
in India. New Haven, Yale University Press; 
London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1938. vi,485p. 

No satisfactory, completely objective history 
of Indian nationalism has yet been written—nor 
can be written until after India shall have been 
self-governing for a number of years. All the 
records will have to be examined by one familiar 
with Indians and British alike. Mr. Smith’s book, 
however, gives an excellent account of the move- 
ment up to 1935; of the several books written 
on the subject, it is the most unbiased and the 
best informed. 


Titus, Murray JT. Indian Islam, a Religious 
History of Islam in India. (Religious Quest 
of India Series) London, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1930. xvi,290p. 

A comprehensive analysis of the history and 
development of Mohammedanism in India. It 
does not consider the political aspects of the 
problem—that is a study in itself and no satis- 
factory book has been written on the subject. 


WARREN, HENRY CLARKE. Buddhism in transla- 


tions. 4th ed. (Harvard Oriental Series, 3) 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1906. 
xx,520p. 


Excellent translations of large portions of the 
Buddhist scriptures, canonical and non-canonical, 
which are important original sources for the study 
of Buddhism. 


WINTERNITZ, Moritz. Geschichteder Indischen 
Literatur. Leipzig, Amelang, 1908-22. 3v. 
(Vols. 1 and 2 translated into English by 
Mrs. S..Ketkar. Calcutta, University of Cal- 
cutta Press, 1927-33) 

The complete account of Indian literature— 
Vedic, Hindu, Buddhist and Jain—is found in 
these three volumes. The modern vernacular lit- 
erature is not considered to any great extent; very 
little, in fact, has been written on the literary 


(Continued on page 769) 











HINKING of the library in terms of people 

means avoiding as far as we can the official 
outlook. Library “annual reports” received this 
spring leave no doubt that librarians are beginning 
to think this way. These reports are coming down 
in size from telephone books to leaflets to single 
sheets of paper folded ingeniously to the dimen- 
sions of a post card. A few librarians are using 
pictographs and charts to take the static out of 
their statistics. Others are reporting their work in 
lively, newspaper style. 

Much of the work during 1941 has been for the 
benefit of old customers—housewives, business 
groups, young people, sc!.ools, and children, but 
the reports are by no means a record of “usual 
business."" “Books for defense’’ is the slogan of 
South Bend’s 1941 report which goes all out for 
library services in the defense program of this city. 
Evanston, though not a center for defense indus- 
tries, stresses the increasing demands for informa- 
tion on technical subjects. As in former years, the 
significant thing about Evanston’s report is the em- 
phasis placed on the vital relationship of the li- 
brary’s work to the community. Library work has 
its roots in day-to-day living, in problems which 
reflect the shifting interests of the community 
Evanston's librarians never for a moment let you 
forget this. Morrill Memorial Library (Norwood, 
Mass.), captioning its report “A Library in War- 
time,” has made physical changes which facilitate 
reader use of historical material and has a major 
portion of its book funds in material relating to 
civilian defense needs. Indicative of the active 
way in which libraries are participating is the 
statement in South Bend’s report: “The library of 
1916 was largely an agency for maintaining civil- 
ian morale. The library of 1941 was that—but it 
was also an active agency in promoting the actual 
work of defense.” The poster of an industrial 
worker using books, reproduced in this report 
strikes one as a bit of genuine interpretation. 
Reference services are being rendered to army, air, 
and naval people who are stationed in bases close 
to public libraries. The excellent newspaper re- 
port of the Savannah Public Library records assist- 
ance to officers stationed at an Air Base and the 
help given in this way has been much appreciated. 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important bye of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“‘The Crow's 
Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 


THE CROW'S NEST" 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





Attention-compelling caption and illus- 
tration on the cover of the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library leaflet dove tail 
easily with the informal question and 
answer. copy of the text 


Conspicuous among the reports which show a 
tendency to follow where advertising has led is 
the Queens Borough Public Library leaflet “Who— 
Me?” The stylishly-dressed young couple pictured 
on the front cover (see illustration) were a bit 
surprised, no doubt. The library had been only a 
name to them, and indeed, to judge by their 
slightly startled expression, they knew not exactly 
what to expect. They stop a while and visit and 
ask many questions. So by the use of a striking 
picture and caption the reader is told just what 
the library offers to adult readers, business men, 
skilled workers, defense employees, specialists in 
music and art, teachers, and housewives, and how 
easy it is to get this service from any one of a 
number of conveniently located branch libraries in 
the community. The last page gives a brief sta- 
tistical summary of the year’s work. 

There are no lush brochures in this year's re- 
ports but Muskogee’s Public Library (Okla.) re- 
port gets striking results with a patriotic red, 
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white, and blue cover design. The cover is red, 
cut away at the front to reveal the white edge of 
the text and a blue strip pasted on the outer edge 
of the back cover. The text of the report is one 
of the dullest concoctions imaginable. It does not 
do justice to the library. Here and there is a 
brief statement of really vital services, buried in 
an endless jungle of statistics. A report which 
opens on the inspiring note that “off-white vene- 
tians and attractive roman-striped draperies’ have 
replaced the library's old broken-down shades is 
hardly calculated to win community interest for 
the library. The report carries the caption ‘Na- 
tional Defense Number.” Aside from the brief 
statement that the annual report is reduced in size 
as am economy measure to provide additional 
funds for vocational books, there is nothing in this 
report to indicate that the library has taken a lead- 
ing part in the community defense program. The 
Missouri Library Service Project (WPA) report 
gets attention by nothing more than black and 
white and an attractive cover of light blue tone. 
But the black lines are heavy; the figures, illus- 
trations, and the heavy block captions are repro- 
duced by the silk-screen process. 

Recognizing the difficulty of combining success- 
fully in one publication an official statement to the 
Board and a report designed to interest the com- 
munity at large, Knoxville has prepared a leaflet 
for popular reading which highlights the main 
accomplishments of the library during the year. It 
is printed on a single sheet, triple fold. The 
bottom edge, folded about a quarter of an inch, 
serves to focus attention on a brief selection of 
statistics and a graph and at the same time makes 
it possible to mail out the leaflet in an ordinary 
size envelope. The leaflet contains brief general 
paragraphs on a variety of library activities, a pic- 
ture of the reading room on the front page, and 
a reminder on the back—in the form of questions 
—of the multiple services the library has to offer. 


How Democracy Works 


The successful defense of democracy depends 
upon an understanding of what we introspectively 
call “The American Way.’ Much has been writ- 
ten and said about it in recent times, and now, 
in an effort to strengthen the average man’s love 
and understanding of his country, the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library has dramatically and imagi- 
natively prepared an exhibit of the books which 
give expression to the American way of life. Few 
people can define it, but we all ought to know 
something about the way it works. 

The principle features of the exhibit are de- 
scribed below: 


1. Title of exhibit: “The America You De- 
fend.” This caption is used in the display, in 
the poster announcing the exhibit, in special book- 
lists, and in releases relating to the exhibit. 

2. More than 250 books relating to American 
history, government, democracy, music, literature, 
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Sample reading-lists and poster an- 
nouncement used in Queens Borough 
“Democracy” exhibit. 


and art were put on display in the central li- 
brary building for two weeks. Smaller displays 
were arranged simultaneously at the several 
branches. Readers were permitted to reserve 
titles for home use after the exhibit was over. 
Duplicate copies of some of the books were 
available for immediate circulation. 

3. The books were grouped in the exhibit. 
Each grouping was made the subject of an at- 
tractive reading-list printed on colored paper with 
brief descriptive notes about each title. In all, 
the eight reading-lists covered these subjects: 
The people: The mosaic of American life; Po- 
litical traditions and hopes; Our democratic 
ideals: in education, religion, in everyday life; 
Our crucial problems at home: labor, unemploy- 
ment, migrants, youth, land, housing; High- 
lights of American history and culture; Portrayal 
of America in fiction, drama, and poetry; Amer- 
ica’s gift to music and art; and the “Must” books 
of American biography. If the average Ameri- 
can only knew it, the poets have done a better 
job than the sociologists and historians in ex- 
plaining the American way of life. They de- 
serve a special grouping by themselves. Queens 
Borough gives them last place on one list but 
the great names are all there: Benét, MacLeish, 
and Sandburg. The reading-lists, distributed free 
to patrons, were designed to be of special use- 
fulness to women’s clubs, to serve clubs, to church 
and study groups, and to teachers. 

4. A printed poster 10” x14” announced the 
exhibit. It explained the purpose of the exhibit, 
the grouping of books, the time of the exhibit, 
and the availability of the printed reading-lists. 
We assume that it was posted in public places 
throughout the city. Releases were sent to 
“Friends of the Library” explaining the exhibit 
and inviting them and their friends to attend. 


(Continued on page 769) 
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YOUTH IN THE Victory BooK CAMPAIGN. Here are glimpses of the book-collecting activities 
of the younger generation. Left to right, top row: Adrian, Mich., Public Library; Kappa Alpha 
Theta Sorority, University of Nebraska; Reno, Nev., Public Library; Prof. John T. Frederick at 
his “Of Men and Books” broadcast; YWCA Girl Reserves, Harrisburg, Pa.; Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Public Library; second row: Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Erie, Pa., Public Library; Student Poster, Quincy Mass., High School; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mystic, 





Conn.; Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; third row: Knoxville Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Results of the Randolph-Macon Woman's College Campaign; Pittsfield, Mass.; Taylor All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A Waterbury, Conn., committee member; Napa, Cal.; 
Bethlehem, Pa.; bottom row: Charleston, S.C.; Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Kenosha, Wis.; Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gifts from WBS’s 
“Listeners’ Library” broadcast, Atlanta, Ga. 








Vacation Reading Projects 


BEFRIENDING THE YOUNG READER 


HE consensus of opinion among our trained 

workers with children is that the summer 
reading project is worth while, and justifies the 
time and effort involved in preparation. The plan 
is always informal, friendly, and voluntary with 
emphasis placed upon recreational reading. Guid- 
ance, rather than direction, in reading is stressed. 
The child is permitted to read practically anything 
he wishes provided it is within his reading capaci- 
ties and so long as he does not concentrate to too 
great an extent on one particular kind of book. 
The reading of ten books during the summer is 
the goal set. Reading of more than this number 
is, of course, encouraged, but no reports are ac- 
cepted as this stimulates competition, and in addi- 
tion requires considerable time from the assistant 
who hears them. Brief, oral discussions are em- 
phasized rather than written ones in the belief that 
summer with its lessened responsibilities is an ex- 
cellent time and reporting an excellent way in 
which to engage the child in conversation, and, 
in so doing, become acquainted with the young 
reader and establish a feeling of friendship with 
him. (This is probably one of the most far reach- 
ing results of the summer project.) In an under- 
taking of this kind, it is difficult to avoid com- 
pletely all feeling of competition, but we believe 
that it has been reduced to a minimum. Ceertifi- 
cates are presented to each individual in recogni- 
tion of the completion of his summer reading. 
The award remains the same regardless of the 
length of time the child has read, except for a 
variation in the color of the certificates and a state- 
ment of the number of summers which he has 
participated. The certificates are printed on a heavy 
cardboard and bear the name of the child, and the 
signatures of the head librarian, the branch librar- 
ian, and the children’s librarian. The age range 
of the readers varies, but generally it is between 
nine and fourteen years. 

Not only are new readers added each summer, 
but participants of past years are encouraged to 
continue so that there are many sixth, seventh, and 
eighth year readers, and a satisfactory number of 
ninth and tenth year ones, making a total of about 
2000 who complete each summer's reading. Dur- 
ing the past three or four seasons there has been 
an increased interest in reading projects for the 
primary children. The plans for working with 
this group are considerably less detailed and in- 
formal than for the older group. 

Previous to 1939, each branch agency organized 
and developed its own plan of procedure. Ad- 
mittedly, an excessive amount of time and artistic 
skill were required. Since 1939, the projects have 


been group enterprises for the system, the plan 
being devised and approved by a committee of 
children’s librarians who from several suggestions, 
chose the one thought to be most novel and inter- 
esting. However, use of this selected plan was in 
no way obligatory, but was accepted almost with- 
out exception. Needed art work in connection 
with the project was done for all agencies by the 
central art department with the result that it was 
more professional, less expensive, and much more 
quickly done than formerly. Because of the great 
saving of time in the planning and execution of 
this city wide plan, and because of the ease with 
which it functions, the chief handicap, namely the 
great amount of time involved in preparation, has 
been eliminated. 

Cleveland librarians have great faith in the 
benefits of the summer reading project, and feel 
that it has been worth while. Along with story- 
telling, it is considered one of the recreationa! 
forms of library service to children. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
Cleveland Public Library 


Some Cleveland Projects 


Bookshelf Club 

The reading club poster carried the drawing 
of a miniature library lined with book shelves. 
Each child member of the club had his own book 
shelf with his name printed below it, and one 
book was added to his shelf for every book read 
until he had finished ten. 

The poster background was light yellow, the 
lettering black. Varied colored gummed paper 
strips were used to represent books. 


Book Cruise in Blue Waters 

There was a three panel poster with a white 
background and blue lettering on which the chil- 
dren's leisure reading progress was kept. As the 
boys and girls who joined the club read books, 
they progressed in rank from midshipman to ad- 
miral. Gold service stripes were placed on the 
chart in line with the child’s name. 

When the rank of admiral was reached, the 
reader's name was inscribed on a colored penant 
that decked a gay cutout silhouette ship in the 
children’s rooms. 


Under the Magic Story Tree 

There was a three-panel poster, apple-green in 
color. The center panel had a plum-shaded tree 
in silhouette, with a boy and girl reading under 
its boughs. A door-like opening in the magic 
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UNDER THE Maaic Story TREE 
Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


tree trunk was the stage for a favorite juvenile 
book character to appear. This character, made 
from a book jacket and mounted, was changed 
weekly. 

Children were asked to choose their favorite 
as the characters appeared. The best-liked char- 
acter won a feather for his cap and the place of 
honor in the tree trunk for the final week of 
the season. 

The side wings of the poster had lines for 
the insertion of the names of the children who 


» Wie Rces 


R seventeen years and now right on top of 
the eighteenth, summer-time in the Children’s 
Rooms of The Free Library of Philadelphia has 
meant ‘“V.R.C.”’ time; new books, special story 
hours, book clubs, and best of all for the Chil- 
dren's Librarian, more uninterrupted time to talk 
with the children about books—not only V.R.C. 
books with club members, but any book with any 
child upon demand! 
From the beginning the Vacation Reading Club 
was planned to keep the Children’s Room a live 
place for the boys and girls who felt with the 


joined the reading club. Progress in reading was 
indicated by colored disks. 

For the children’s pleasure, a companion book 
list was prepared. Under the heading Magic Not 
to be Missed it listed happy books for beginners, 
for middle sized children, and for older boys and 
girls. The list, of course, was only a hint of 
the joys of reading awaiting the children on li- 
brary shelves. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
Cleveland Public Library 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


end of school all normal, everyday activities came 
to an end, too, and very often the library fell into 
this category. To foster the idea that the library 
doors are open all the year round, these vacation 
clubs were started. 

Six weeks to a few days before the end of the 
school term the Children’s Librarian is busy visit- 
ing all schools in the branch library neighbor- 
hood, ready to speak in assemblies and class 
rooms, before the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and the .school library clubs, preaching the gospel 
of summer reading. Posters for the school bulletin 
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are prepared, and typed announcements of the 
scope of the club, enough for each class room, 
are left with the Principal of the Public Schools, 
and the Superintendent of Parochial Schools sends 
similar announcements to the many parish schools. 


For several months before club time arrives, 
new schemes and possibilities for the present 
year are taken up at the Children’s Librarian 
staff meetings—ways and means considered and 
planned; books to be used reviewed and dis- 
cussed. At the last meeting of the spring there 
is a display of the finished posters, notices, honor 
rolls, arrangements and marking of the books to 
be used—in fact all the material for the many 
types of clubs for our many Branches. We have 
found it wise for each branch to have the type 
of club best suited in its details to the needs of 
the neighborhood. 


Years ago, when we first started, all branches 
had the same plan, the same standard books the 
boy or the girl was to read and the same long, 
hard struggle with oral reviews too shyly given, 
or if written, frowned upon as being “‘just like 
school.” Nowadays, it is each branch for itself; 
a type of club chosen by the Children’s Librarian 
for her own flock and the books chosen in the 
same spirit. 

Eighteen years of Vacation Reading Clubs grow- 
ing more spontaneous and informal each year, yet 
with a definite educational ideal as its mainspring, 
has strengthened my belief that any period or 
type of constructive reading accomplished in the 
Children’s Room is useful and to be reckoned 
with as a force in awakening a sustained interest 
for books in those not so inclined to steady read- 
ing; it satisfies our “regulars” who look forward 
to the brand new V.R.C. books that we have their 
interests at heart, and to a handpicked group of 
books it gives a glow of popularity which lasts 
for a long time. 


We do give an imposing certificate for the 
effort expended in reading carefully ten books, 
and club members do see their names posted as 
being willing to carry through to the finish a 
community project. 

Since our clubs are planned to carry the boys 
and girls through four years of reading, we give 
a printed certificate each year. The certificate for 
the first year has a blue seal, the second year a 
red one superimposed on the blue, the third year 
a gold upon the red and blue, and for the fourth 
year a yellow ribbon is placed under the three 
colored seals. Each certificate bears the signature 
of the Branch Librarian, the Children’s Librarian, 
and the seal of the library. 

These certificates are usually awarded in the 
library at a very special meeting of the Vacation 
Reading Club to which proud parents may be 
invited as guests of the children who very often 
provide the entertainment. In some cases the 
school principal feels it desirable for presentation 
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to be held in the school, and as soon as possible 
after the club is over, the Children’s Librarian 
talks before the school assembly about books and 
reading and then gives the citations and awards. 
Today when so many recreational activities may 
be curtailed or entirely cut out of children’s lives, 
the one that is safe and sound, breathing fervent 
Americanism, housed in one of the strongholds 
of democracy, the Public Library, should be more 
active than ever before. For parents concerned 
as to the safety of the children it should have a 
very strong appeal, for the V.R.C. is safe and 
sound recreation, and although started outside of 
the home it is easily and logically carried on in it. 
These clubs are decidedly the library's contribution 
in keeping children mentally well balanced and 
happy; more than ever our young readers need 
fun and laughter, an open mind towards their 
fellow men, and a daily time of peace and quiet 
KATHRINE H. MCALARNEY, Head 

Department for Children 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 


Some Popular Philadelphia 
Clubs (1941) 


The Magic Cloak Club 

This was suggested by The Little Lame Prince. 
The 20-inch frieze around the Children’s Room 
was covered with sky blue paper and divided 
into ten sections; each club member was given 





a cut out figure on a cloak and by this means 
flew around the frieze until with the tenth book 
read he remained in the goal section until the 
end of the club. The cut outs were made of 
variously tinted paper and each child was allowed 
to choose the color desired. A number was given 
to each figure and a key chart on the bulletin 
board gave the clue as to the owner of the 
number. 


Read Under the Magic Umbrella 

The club announcement was printed on a large 
umbrella, the ribs of which were made of various 
colored paper; this was posted on the main 
bulletin board in the Children’s Room before the 
club’s opening date arrived. Book jackets ar- 
ranged in fan shape were thumbtacked to the 
board under the umbrella, whetting the appetite 
for the V.R.C. books, Each member was given 
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a miniature umbrella with his name on it; this 
was placed on the frieze and a tiny piece of paper 
representing each book read was tacked under it. 


A Hospital Club 


A Vacation Reading Club which varied in 
background from those held in the Branch Li- 
braries, but not in general idea, was conducted 
by the Library Extension Department in connec- 
tion with Hospital Library Service. The Ortho- 
paedic Ward in one of the large city hospitals 
was chosen because the children in this ward 
are hospitalized over a long period. Since 
temperatures and thermometers were familiar ob- 
jects to these little patients, it was decided to 
use a thermometer theme to catch the interest. 
A poster reading “Keep your reading temperature 
normal. Join the V.R.C.” was posted in the 
ward. Each child was provided with a reading 
thermometer sketched on paper on which the 
record was kept. For each book read and re- 
viewed, the mercury (by means of a red crayon) 
rose ten points, so that credit for ten books 
brought the reading temperature as near the 
normal physical temperature as possible. One 
little girl, a star member who had read twelve 
books, asked the doctor what would happen if 
her temperature rose to 120 degrees. 

“Well,” he replied “I guess your head would 
pop right off.”’ 

To which the child answered, “Well then, 
I guess I'm about to pop ‘cause look!"’ and she 
proudly displayed her V.R.C. thermometer regis- 
tering 120 degrees! 


A Robin Hood Club 


A 45-inch square of heavy cardboard was 
divided into three gaily painted rings with a 
hugh white bullseye. Each member had an arrow 
on which his name was printed and progressed 
through the rings to the goal in the center. 
Club members wore cardboard arrows in their 
buttonholes or pinned on dresses. Small orange- 
colored arrows were pasted on the back of books 
to be read. The arrow books were shelved in 
their regular places which had the advantage of 
sending the boys and girls to all parts of the 
Children’s Room in their search for books. 


1942: “V.R.C.” New Style 


The Children’s Rooms in Philadelphia this 
summer will be ablaze with patriotic posters, 
posters of the various services, the Red Cross and 
other organizations. National emblems such as 


“SPECIAL BOOKLIST 


hb years ago the San. Francisco Public Li- 
brary belonged to the school of Vacation 
Reading Clubs. However, each year fewer chil- 
dren were interested and the results did not jus- 
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the Seal of the United States and the American 
Eagle will be displayed. Books about America 
and our allies will be featured, and there are 
many fine books this year that lend themselves 
to this purpose. 


The Liberty Bell Club 


As Philadelphia is the home of this historic 
Bell, we expect the club to be very popular. 

The Honor roll in the shape of a Liberty Bell, 
approximately 24 inches high, 30 inches across 
at the widest place, will be made of white paper 
outlined in red and blue. Thirteen stars will be 
arranged around it in a circle; these stars may 
be silver or red and blue, and the children’s 
names added in alternate red and blue, with stars 
to show progress of reading. The slogans will 
be in large letters three inches high, red for “Let 
Freedom Ring,’ blue for “Proclaim Liberty 
Throughout the Land.’’ On the frieze around 
the room the illustrations from the Petershams’ 
American A B C mounted on white edged with 
red, will lend a dignified note. 
Victory Vacation Reading Club 

In this club a large V is used for the honor 
roll. This is cut from white paper edged with 
red and blue and the names added in red and 
blue pencil or ink. Stars are added for books 
read in the same style. The V is made in two 
sections, each 10 inches wide and 41 inches from 
point to top. This is thumbtacked to bulletin 
board so that it may be taken down when names 
are added. Over the V at the top of the board 
is the V.R.C. insignia in red and white striped 
and in plain blue letters. In the lower corners of 
the board United *States seals are placed, or what- 
ever devices are desirable. 


FOR JANE SMITH” 


tify the amount of time spent in planning and 
carrying on these vacation projects. 

In 1939, Explore Treasure Island Through 
Books was the finis to the reading clubs at the 
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Central Children’s Room. Several of our branch 
libraries still carry on successful reading clubs. 
The Central Children’s Room has substituted 
something for the vacation project which we con- 
sider is far more valuable, and this is the Special 
Booklist which was inaugurated two years ago. 

Mimeographed forms were made of a standard 
list of books from Mother Goose through the 
classics usually read in High School. (Our printed 
list, Books All Boys and Girls Should Know, 
was the basis.) Questions about whether the 
child liked fairy tales and poetry were indicated 
and special notes were made of interests and 
hobbies. For we wished to know the child's 
reading background. Many boys told us they 
didn’t like poetry yet they had read and enjoyed 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. Also many said 
they did not like fairy tales, yet Andersen and 
Grimm were among their favorite books. After 
checking this three-page list a book list of thirty 
to thirty-five titles was compiled. This included 
new titles, and older titles the child had missed, 
but always paramount in our minds was this 
special child and his interests. In other words 
we were trying to open new fields for his pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

This proved so successful the entire summer 
was spent in compiling these lists. Dozens of 
children lined up daily to have us check lists 
with them, and they were always present on the 
appointed day to get the completed list. 


“THE SUMMER I! 


HAT I shall have to say about “summer 

reading projects” is based purely upon a 
personal reaction. I have always resented a pre- 
scribed program of reading for children during 
the summer or any other time for that matter. 
But it is particularly distasteful in summer. The 
slow tempo of that happy season seems expressly 
created for a more personal relation with children 
and their reading than is possible at any other 
time. It is just the time in which to stop and 
talk; to exchange experiences, child by child, and 
book by book, with no concern for a galloping 
tour of South America, to be tallied off at the 
end with paper airplanes stuck on a map. 

One of the most pleasant memories of my 
experience as a children’s librarian in the Central 
Children’s Room of New York is the recollection 
of helping children to choose books for vacation 
reading. “What six books shall I live with all 
summer?” That was the question to be weighed 
and answered: to pick books from the shelves; 
to stand them in a row on the table, reading off 
titles as if the rhythm of their names would be 
a deciding factor; to change one’s mind time and 
again; to take the suggestion of the librarian, 
feeling sure she could be trusted. Stories—humor 
—"adventure from among the travel books’ — 
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As the books were completed the children 
would check the titles and often made comments 
about the books, stating very frankly whether or 
not they liked the books. Thése comments were 
also encouraged at the weekly story hour after 
the stories had been told. 

There were two outstanding results gained by 
these lists. First, we reached many children we 
ordinarily would not have had the opportunity 
to talk with and select books for, secondly, it 
kept the staff in the Children’s Room right up 
on our toes, reading and re-reading and checking 
over books we may have forgotten which were 
in the collection. We checked each other's lists, 
discussing titles to be added and deleted. It can 
readily be seen that a great deal of thought and 
time were put into these lists. 

By popular request this was repeated last sum- 
mer. Often we made new lists for the children 
who had finished their lists the previous summer. 

This year we plan to again make these lists. 
To children there is something very impressive 
about a booklist which is entitled, ‘Special Book- 
list for Jane Smith, compiled especially for her 
by the Children’s Department.” And there was 
something very gratifying to us to see the lists 
with big checks showing the children had read 
and enjoyed the books we had selected for them. 


NATALIE Mayo, Chief Children's Librarian 
San Francisco Public Library 


READ IVANHOE” 


“No poetry?”—"“Yes, we'll need poetry for the 
camp fires’—‘And a song book”—“And a book 
on making bird houses.” 

Even the children who were going no further 
away than Sixth Avenue availed themselves of 
the vacation book privilege, knowing the luxury 
of having books which they could read at their 
leisure—time to read, and to arrive nowhere, 
but to explore endlessly. 

There often came to the Children's Room 
scrubby little postcards from fancifully named 
camps and resorts, expressing appreciation for 
the books the children were reading. And the 
summers came to be marked off against time 
as “The summer | read Ivanhoe’’—or “The sum- 
mer I found Pickwick.” ; 

This summer of 1942, more than any other, 
children will need to discover themselves through 
their reading. No general program or project or 
plan will suffice. No “reward” offered can equal 
the reward of reading a book for its own sake, 
and fortunate the child who will find this sum- 
mer some book which seems to have been written 
expressly for him at expressly this time. 

FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 
Superintendent of Work with Children 
The New York Public Library 
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A SKEPTIC’S REPORT 


N the spring ot the year arguments for and 

against summer reading plans thrive in the 
Los Angeles Public Library, but the question has 
never been definitely settled. Since we are a 
democratic institution, those children’s librarians 
who believe in the efficacy of such plans continue 
to have them and those who do not, go their 
way in peace. ‘ 

No, I do not favor them myself and early in 
1939 I thought that I could end this perennial 
discussion and at the same time firmly uproot the 
idea that reading plans are a necessity. To achieve 
this end, a debate was planned for the staff of 
children’s librarians—Resolved: That Summer 
Reading Plans are worthwhile for the library and 
for the children. 


As is usual in debates, sides were chosen and 
arguments were prepared. When the appointed 
time came, the arguments were convincingly pre- 
sented to the staff, who hugely enjoyed the occa- 
sion. But after it was over, there still remained 
the same difference of opinion. Indeed both af- 
firmative and negative debaters and their adherents 
were even more fully convinced than before that 
their side was right. That summer of 1939, read- 
ing plans flourished as in former years, no more, 
no less. 


The summary of the debate was of such general 
interest that it was printed in the Library Journal 
of April 15, 1940. In the summary all the pros 
and cons on the subject are set forth. And I 
should be very glad indeed to hear of anyone 
whose convictions have been altered by reading it. 
Just as in political or religious arguments, ex- 
changing ideas seems to strengthen opinions rather 
than to mold them into new forms. 

The first reason why I question the value of 
summer reading plans is because it seems to me 
that in competition children race through too 
many books. Thus the pure enjoyment of read- 
ing is lost and the whole summer is turned into 
a reading with a purpose competition, the pur- 
pose being to read more books than the other 
fellow, whether by fair means or foul. And then, 
doesn't the necessity of a reading plan reflect on 
the professional skill of the children’s librarians 
who thinks she must have this false stimulus to 
interest children in books? Nor do reading plans 
make readers—this has been proved again and 
again. The children who love books will read 
faithfully through the long summer holidays, 
utterly regardless of their contemporaries who 
have to be lured to the library by the promise 
of a journey round the world, or an airplane 
flight to the moon, or a magic carpet to visit 
distant lands. These children who favor more 
lively pursuits than reading may for a time enjoy 
fishing for books in a pond, or keeping the book 
thermometer at the boiling point during the sum- 
mer, but when their interest in the competition 


wanes the library will see no more of them. At 
least that is what generally happens, though the 
earnest protagonist of the reading plan devoutly 
hopes that they will return to books. Being a 
sceptic myself, I doubt it. 
G.iapys ENGLISH, Children’s Librarian 
Los Angeles Public Library 


Some Los Angeles Reading Plans 


Book-Clock Reading Plan (Florence Hovey, Eagle 
Rock Branch, Los Angeles Public Library) 


A Summer Reading Plan was carried on at 
Eagle Rock Branch Library which proved both 
interesting and profitable to the boys and girls. 
It is a simple one, and can be carried on without 
a great deal of work. It was called “Book-Clock 
Reading Plan.” A big clock as a poster announc- 
ing the plan is a good advertising medium. 

When a child read three books, he was ready 
for his clock. The name, school, and grade was 
taken down with the names of the books read. 
The books were discussed briefly. Then samples 
of the book-clocks were shown and the color and 
size desired selected. Once a week the book- 
clocks were made up. 

Three hours, only, were painted on, correspond- 
ing to the number of books read. The names of 
the books read were entered on the back. 

Once a week, new clocks were made for those 
beginning, and the hours added to the clocks of 
the children who reported books read during that 
week. 


“SUMMER | 
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When twelve books had been read, the hours 
were all on and the clock was finished. A bright 
seal from several varieties shown was chosen and 
put in the center and the clock could be taken 
home. 

The bright colored clocks stood all around the 
room over the book shelves, giving the room a 
most gay and festive air during the whole Sum- 
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mer. The children greatly liked this Reading Plan 
and there was much appreciative comment from 
visiting adults. 


The Book Hunt 
Capitalizing on the current interest in quizzes, 
the Book Hunt (1940) was by far the most 
popular reading activity ever tried in the Ivanhoe 
Room at the Los Angeles Public Library. Ninety- 
six questions based on fairy tales, Mother Goose 
rhymes, and very familiar stories were typed on 
separate cards. With each question was a choice 
of three answers, one of which was correct, as: 
Mr. Popper's Penguins were kept in 
1. Back yard 
2. Refrigerator 
3. Pool in the zoo. 


To this one small boy asked, ‘““What is a re- 
frigerator?”’ And, on being told, said with great 
superiority, “Well, of course, they were kept in 
the back yard!” 


CHICAGO 


ie Chicago, we are convinced that the summer 

reading project has a definite place in the chil- 
dren’s department program and believe that we 
have justified this conviction many times over in 
the past decade cr more. Before discussing the 
values of the reading project however, perhaps 
we should interpret the term from our point of 
view. We define a summer reading project or 
game as a special activity planned to appeal to 
children during the long vacation months as a 
leisure time enjoyment, offering fun, mental stim- 
ulus, accomplishment of a prescribed goal, and 
all under leadership. We do not include in our 
summer reading game personal competition be- 
tween the children on the basis of quantity of 
reading done, or record breaking reports or re- 
wards of any kind other than a library button 
or badge. This badge or button indicates that the 
child is a member of the library group and has 
accomplished his individual objective of finishing 
six books on his own reading level and on a sub- 
ject or subjects of interest to him, and does not 
involve competition with any other child or group 
of children. With this type of summer game in 
mind, let us examine it for whatever values it 
may have. In the first place, we find it an ex- 
cellent reading guidance aid enabling us to help 
children find their reading levels and interests 
throughout the year. In our games informal “talk- 
ing over” of the books read, by librarian and 
reader, is part of the regular procedure when the 
child reports his progress or asks for a new book. 
This personal discussion about likes and dislikes, 
difficult books and easy ones, characterization and 
action appeal, is possible on a leisurely summer 
morning where it would not be during the 
crowded after school hours of the busy season 
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Other examples of the questions asked were- 


Which of these mice lived in Spain? 

1. Perez 

2. Lady Green Satin 

3. Walter, the lazy mouse. 
Which dog walked hundreds of miles to see his mas 
ter? 

1. Lassie-come-home 

2. Baldy of Nome 

3. Silver Chief. ° 


When the children finished with the questions 
they were given the answer book and checked 
themselves. Unfamiliar books circulated and many 
books were used. 

The quizz was fun. It was simple enough to 
allow for a fair proportion of success. The time 
period was short, and the publicity emphasis im 
mediate. Adults enjoyed the plan hugely. All 
these factors contributed to its success. The plan 
can be used again, without further work. 


SAYS YES 


when reference demands and reading list titles 
occupy so much of both the child’s and librarian’s 
time. During these comparatively quiet summer 
weeks, and note that I say comparatively, rela- 
tionships are built up between individual reader 
and librarian of inestimable value to both later 
on. The informal talks help the librarian to come 
closer to the young reader and to give him a 
personal, understanding service of which all chil- 
dren's librarians dream, but all too few, in 
crowded children’s rooms, are able to realize in 
their daily program. It also makes the child a 
friend of the librarian, rather than a shy hesitant 
visitor to the children’s room. 

In the second place, the summer reading game, 
supplemented as it generally is by attractive visual 
projects, serves as a stimulus to introduce non- 
readers to library facilities while at the same time 
offering reading as a recreation. Objective dis- 
plays, colorful maps to record reading travel, 
miniature ships or airplanes to mark readers 
routes, or circus set-ups where clowns escort ani- 
mal lovers to visit the animals of whom they 
are reading, not only stimulate the child’s interest 
and curiosity regarding the library, but often 
carry him past the first hurdles of indifference 
and dislike towards books, and set him on his 
way as a regular reader. 


In the third place, as reading games are usually 
planned to use as much of the collection as pos- 
sible, rather than concentrate too narrowly, a wide 
variety of book types is presented to the would-be 
member, and before he has decided upon his 
choice of subject, he has probably broadened his 
knowledge of the library collection considerably, 
and has a much more comprehensive idea of what 
he can find there than ever before. This “‘ex- 
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ploratory browsing” is, in itself, a valuable result 
of the reading game. 

Finally, children are joiners and the long sum- 
mer vacation months present an excellent time to 
“join” something. Many summer activities are 
short-lived and seasonal whereas the library, a 
year round institution, has a very real opportun- 
ity to take its place among other recreational 
groups, and to function not only as a summer 
play group, but also, while so doing, to lay a 
strong foundation upon which to build and en- 
large genuine lasting interests in books and read- 
ing as a life long activity. 

When one remembers that all of these game 
children are volunteers, reading for fun, first, as 
part of an organized group, and secondly for 
information on a subject of their own choosing, 
one is impressed with the possibilities which sum- 
mer months and freedom from school require- 
ments place at the library's door. Leaders of the 
children who talk with them, walk with them, 
and share their delight in the sights and scenes 
opened to them through reading are unanimous in 
their assertions that “a wiser and a gladder” 
group troop back to school each fall. In our 
opinion, summer games and clubs are the li- 
brary's obligations to its children, especially in 
the large city. 

AGATHA L. SHEA 
Director of Children’s Work 
The Chicago Public Library 


Some of Chicago’s Reading Games 


In Celebration of the 500th Anniversary of 
Printing 

In connection with this game, large cardboard 
birthday cakes, elaborately executed in pink icing 
and white decorations by the WPA Art Depart- 
ment were displayed in all branches, and publicity 
on the “birthday of books” sent out to all schools 
and neighborhood centers. Children were invited 
to place their candle on the cake by reading six 
books along any line in which they were inter- 
ested. Exhibits on history of printing were on 
display and children were taken to visit libraries, 





THE 500TH BIRTHDAY OF BOOKS 
Sherman Park Library, Chicago 
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READING CLUB CELEBRATION 
Logan Square Library, Chicago 


binderies, book-shops and printing shops. At the 
end of the summer over 10,000 children went 
back to school with a greater appreciation of 
books and their history as a result of their having 
joined and “played” the library game, not to speak 
of the memory of the carefree enjoyable hours 
spent with a book on their porches, in the park, 
or in a makeshift backyard tent. 





GOoD-WILL FLIGHT GAME 
Logan Square Library, Chicago 


Circus Game 

A very popular and well known game of which 
younger children never seem to tire. Colorful 
circus exhibits in which dancing, laughing clowns 
lead the long string of little folk to the various 
animal tents make this an excellent library promo- 
tion project, as the children are not only anxious 
to enroll as readers but in many cases initiate 
parents also as library patrons at the same time. 


Chivalry Game 

One of our most popular games with the older 
children was the chivalry game in which the chil- 
dren themselves planned and executed the display. 
This club undertook the study of the heraldic 
insignia, reading all available material along this 
line, visiting libraries and art museums to examine 
reference materials, and finally prepared a colorful 
and well authenticated exhibit of heraldic designs 
and their history. 


Science Game and Nature Game 


Both of these were very popular with children. 
The first enrolled children interested in astronomy 
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or any allied science and the second concentrated 
on flowers, trees, etc. Factual material, myths and 
legends, fictional accounts, pictures and charts all 
were a part of the readers’ menu in these games. 
Telescopes and their building were studied and 
box gardens planted by the nature registrants. 


BROOKLYN 


UMMER reading projects have never been 

looked upon with favor in Brooklyn. We 
have not liked to place the premium upon quan- 
tity reading, nor to establish the idea of prizes 
and honors for reading. Without meaning to 
sound righteous, the enjoyment of the book itself 
is the reward. Summertime, however, is the chil- 
dren’s librarian’s opportunity to know her bor- 
rowers better and to share with them in special, 
more personal ways the best resources of her book 
collection. 

A great many Brooklyn children spend the 
whole summer vacation in the city streets and 
playgrounds. They swarm into the Children’s 
Rooms looking for recreation when they are tired 
and hot. I encourage the children’s librarians to 
gather them into impromptu groups for story- 
telling and reading aloud, just as often as possible. 
Our rooms are too busy most of the school year 
for these indulgences, and they bring a thrill of 


surprise to the listeners. Brooklyn children are 
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Tours to lovely gardens, forest preserves and 
parks served as enjoyable laboratory outings, for 
the one group, while the older scientists found 
their way to nearby observatories and science 
museums. 

AGATHA L. SHEA 


SAYS NO 


used to mob handling in all their public institu- 
tions, so an intimate affair has for them a wonder- 
ful charm. Our summer reading project is the 
change of key from hurried to personal reading 
guidance, through closer relationships between 
children’s librarian and public, and the sharing 
of their mutual enthusiasms. 

The children’s librarians have a good many 
invitations to tell stories at the playgrounds, vaca- 
tion schools, and housing projects. They do as 
much community work as they can, but with 
staffs shortened by vacations they are not always 
free to leave their branches when calls come. Our 
emphasis, therefore, is upon our inside work; on 
making the Children’s Rooms look cool and invit- 
ing through the hot weather, or offering fresh 
clean books to the visitors, and on establishing 
in their minds new appreciations of their oppor- 
tunities as modern readers. 

IRENE SMITH 
Superintendent of Work with Children 
Brooklyn Public Library 





VACATION SToRY TELLING TIME 
Vincennes, Indiana, Public Library 
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READING CLUBS IN ST. LOUIS 


herons are many arguments in favor of sum- 
mer reading projects, and, in our opiaion, 
only one against them, namely, the time and 
energy required by the staff at a season when 
staff vacations complicate the schedule. (In St. 
Louis we do not have vacation relief.) For that 
reason we make our projects as simple as possible, 
omitting red tape, credits, etc., but they certainly 
help to maintain interest in the library through 
the vacation months and keep up the circulation. 
We have used with great success many of the 
excellent suggestions published in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin from time to time. Here are de- 
scriptions of a few additional projects. 
RuTH O. BosTWwICck 
Chief, Children's Department 
St. Louis Public Library 


The All-American Club 

Last summer the Crunden Branch of the St. 
Louis Public Library had a successful reading 
project called “The All-American Club.” An out- 
line of the American flag was placed on the bul- 
letin board and the red stripes were filled in by 
the children—a small strip of red paper for each 
book read. When a child had read ten books a 
star was placed in the blue field. The reading 
of books about America was stressed but not 
required. 


Growing Up with America 

This year the Gravois Branch of the St. Louis 
Public Library is going to hold a story hour for 
older children (Sth grade and up) for the first 
six weeks of the summer. The project will be 
called “Growing up with America,” and the 
stories used will be taken from the book of that 
title by May Lamberton Becker. A large outline 
map of the United States will be placed under the 
glass top table in the Children’s Room, and titles 
of books about the various States will be printed 
on the State in which the scene of the story is 
laid. 


The Coronation Game (Charlotte D. Conover, 
Soulard Branch, St. Louis Public Library) 


Although this vacation reading plan was in- 
spired by the coronation year in Great Britain, 
it is a good game at any time. Children always 
enjoy crowns and stars (even paper ones), it is 
colorful, and it is based on a selected reading 
list, this last being to me a major requirement of 
a vacation reading club. 


For each school in the neighborhood, a paper 
crown is made and posted in the library. (Crown 
cut out of yellow paper, pasted on purple paper 
background, and edged with “ermine” of cotton, 
with name of school lettered below, in gold if 
possible.) ‘Gems’ (Dennison gummed colored 
stars) are pasted on the crown as children of that 
school read and report briefly on books from the 
Coronation List. This list is composed of fifty 
standard juvenile books and the Newbery and 
Caldecott award titles. Reports may be oral or 
written, but must include author, title, and kind 
of book. Reading records for individuals are not 
kept, but each child is encouraged to keep his 
own. Whenever possible, the children’s librarian 
pasted the stars on each crown in the presence of 
the children—to assure them of fair play! 


Rules for the game, as posted for the children, 
read as follows: 


1. Each player, by reading books, will place gems in 
his school’s crown. The object of the game is 
to place the most gems in the crown for Your 
school. 

Each book reported by a player counts toward a 
gem in the crown of the player's school. 

3. Only books on the Coronation List will be counted 

toward gems. 

4. Each child who wishes to play must write his name 

and grade on the Scroll for his school. (Note: 
This requirement was only to make children 
think twice before joining! Scroll is decorated 
manila paper.) 

5. This is not a contest, nor a race, but a GAME. 

6. Number of books read to earn ohe gem: 

Two books for one sapphire (blue star) or one 
oriental topaz (gold star). 

Three books for one emerald (green) 
ruby (red). 

Five books for one diamond (large silver). 


nN 
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DIAL-A-BOOK CLUB 


EA RANDOLF, an alert librarian in Los 
Alamitos, California, noticed that games of 
chance were drawing flocks of children to the 
village store and determined to introduce an ele- 
ment of chance into juvenile non-fiction reading. 
The result is a Dial-a-Book Club that has made 
juvenile non-fiction circulation double the juvenile 
fiction circulation. 
The Dial-a-Book Club is easy to manage and 
all the materials can be made by the librarian. 
Use a heavy duty paper and on this paper draw 


an 8 inch circle. Divide this circle in the way 
you would cut a pie, by dividing it into 12 equal 
segments by using pencil and ruler. Paint the 
segments in red, white, and blue; then number 
them with the non-fiction numbers giving the 
12th segment an x for fiction. Now cut an arrow 
from good stiff paper and attach it by a cotterpin 
to the center of your circle in such a manner that 
it will whirl easily. This is your dial. Above the 
dial print “Dial-a-Book Club” and hang the com- 
pleted dial on the wall low enough to be reached 
by small borrowers. 
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Dialing a book at the Los Alamitos Branch 
of the Orange County Library. The first 
month this idea was put in operation circu- 
lation jumped from 1313 to 2174. 


Next make small paper folders and print on 
the outside “Dial-a-Book Club” and leave a space 
for entering child’s name. Inside the folder ar- 
range numbers 1 to 15 to be used to enter the 
child's score. 


E have a very simple vacation reading 

project in our library which really works, 
and has worked well for the past five years. It 
begins immediately after school is dismissed in 
June, and continues for about six weeks. The 
children read books from the juvenile collection, 
and when they bring them back report to the 
children’s librarian that they have done so. There 
is no formal report, and no set time for reporting. 
If they want to talk about the book with the 
librarian or any children who happen to be 
around, they do so. If they are beginners in 
reading or are known to have reading difficulties 
they may be asked to read a page or two to help 
the librarian determine whether the book they 
have is too difficult, and if it is they are steered 
to an easier one. This is reading for fun, and 


SIMPLE BUT 
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Explain to the child that when he joins the 
“Dial-a-Book Club” he will be permitted to spin 
the arrow and he will then choose a book to 
read that has the same number as the segment on 
which the arrow stopped. When the child has 
dialed his number, enter the number in his folder. 
For example 92. Next take the child to the stacks 
to select any book with this number which he is 
to read and report on later. As soon as the book 
is read and reported, enter the child's score in his 
folder. If he reads a book in the 900's he gets a 9, 
in the 600’s his score will be 6, and so on. If 
he should dial an x he is given another chance 
thus fiction is not used for credit. When the 
child has a total of 100 points he is given a prize 

For prizes Mrs. Randolf allowed the children 
to select a picture (painted by Mrs. Randolf) of 
either Snow White or Pinocchio. 

This little club has been extremely successful 
and has had many happy results. Not only 
non-fiction circulation increased to double 
fiction circulation but there has developed a real 
enthusiasm for non-fiction. Some of the boys 
through the club became interested in stamp col- 
lecting and adult borrowers began to contribute 
stamps for the children. The children have also 
been interested in model planes and there has 
been new enthusiasm for the story hour. The 
library has become the center for a number of 
children’s activities. One member of the com 
munity observed that, although the village had 
had a rather high percentage of juvenile delin 
quency, since the children had gone in for stamp 
collecting, model planes, etc. there had not been 
a single case reported. 

FERN Hitt CoLMAN, Branch Librarian 
Garden Grove, California 


has 
the 


IT WORKS 


we feel that it is better to read a book that is a 
level or two below the child’s ability than to try 
to read one that is too hard. When they have 
read and reported on one book they are given 
the “Books I Have Read’’ pamphlet in which to 
record their summer’s reading. When they have 
completed five, they receive one of those little 
vacation reading club pins which may be pur 
chased from any library supply house. When they 
have read and reported ten, they are eligible for 
the party given at the end of the project, at which 
they are given a reading certificate or diploma 
Some of them stop with ten books; some go on 
to fifteen or twenty. But reading a large number 
of books is not encouraged. We stress quality 
rather than quantity. 

We have tried to use the least possible number 
of artificial incentives. A few seem necessary, but 
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we try always to keep the emphasis on the fun 
of reading. Our plan is simple, but it works. 
Six summers ago in this small community the 
children’s room at the public library was one of 
the most quiet spots in town. We don’t know 
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what the children did with their time then, but 

we do know what a lot of them do with it now. 
They read books, and have fun doing it! 

INA Luck, Children’s Librarian 

Waupun, Wis., Public Library 


YOUNG AMERICANS’ READING CLUB 


N these troubled times a love and understand- 

ing of one’s country is of first importance, not 
only for adults but for boys and girls as well. 

It was with this thought in mind that the 
Young American's Reading Club was organized 
at the Baldwin Public Library, Baldwin, N.Y., 
last summer, in which emphasis was placed on 
the reading of books about America: its folk- 
lore, its heroes, its history, heritage, and traditions. 


A large American flag with a star for each 
state in the Union was the aim of the club at 
the beginning of the summer. The response was 
so enthusiastic that by the end of the summer we 
not only had a flag 414 feet long made from 
members’ tickets, which were either red, white or 
blue, but also 58 silver stars on the blue field. 
A silver star was awarded to those who read 
ten books about American life. One member 
earned as many as six stars making a total of 
sixty books read during the summer. 


Each member upon joining the club received a 
mimeographed ticket upon which his name was 
printed underneath the caption ‘American Citi- 
zen.” On the ticket there was space for such 
information as age, grade, school, and a line for 
the child’s own signature together with that of 


a witness. The children seemed to enjoy these 


formalities. On the inside of the ticket were the 
headings: 
“Land Ho!’’ (tales of exploration and Colonial 
days) 
“"Indians”’ 


“American Folk Tales’’ 


“I Hear America Singing’’ (for books in poetry and 
and music) 


“The Fight for Freedom"’ 
“Wagons Westward’”’ 

“The War Between the States’’ 
“Building An Empire’’ 
““New England”’ 

“Middle Atlantic States’’ 
“The South’’ 

“The Great West’’ 

“America Today”’ 
“Americans Worth Knowing’ 
“Uncle Sam's Neighbors’’ 


The title of each book read was listed under the 
appropriate heading and the ticket punched after 
a short verbal report was given. A member who 


read ten books distributed among at least five of 
these fields was given a silver star with his name 
printed on it. The stars were pasted on a sheet 
of cellophane hung over the blue field of the flag. 
Besides being awarded the star the member re- 
ceived a snapshot of himself, taken at the end of 
the summer. This was pasted inside the ticket 
which was returned to him as a record of his 
summer's reading. 

interest in the club an attractive 
“guide book’’ was prepared containing annotated 
lists of books under the various club headings. 
The books included were only suggestions. There 
was no compulsion involved. Any book in the 
library could be used if it presented some phase of 
life in America. In fact, over 400 different titles 
were read. The most popular books were Caddie 
W oodlawn, by Carol Brink, Little Whirlwind, by 
Margaret Hubbard, Little Eagle, by A. Sperry, and 
Redcoats at Castne, by Patterson. 139 boys and 


To arouse 





“A YOUNG AMERICAN READER” 
Baldwin, New York 
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girls enrolled in the club and 58 silver stars were 
earned. 


The club was directed by Margaret Pollock, 
Childrens’ Librarian, and although it involved a 
great deal of preparation Miss Pollock feels that 
she was amply repaid for her trouble by the very 
teal interest shown by the children and their 
parents as well as the large number of good books 
which circulated. The expense involved was com- 
paratively small. The materials used were red, 
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white and blue construction paper cut and folded 
in rectangles to form the tickets, a large showcard 
strung across with wires on which the tickets were 
hung according to color, a sheet of clear cello- 
phane on which the stars (large Dennison’s) were 
placed, and last, the most expensive items, snap- 
shots, which while not absolutely necessary did 
add to the club's appeal. 
HELEN MaAcDonouGH, Librarian 
Baldwin, N.Y., Public Library 


ROBIN HOOD CLUB 


HE Robin Hood Club, a vacation reading 

project described by the librarian of the 
Lorain, Ohio, Public Library in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin for May 1940, proved such an in- 
spiration to us in working out our vacation read- 
ing project last year that we want you to know 
how appreciative we are for the suggestion. Our 
Robin Hood Club met with instant response from 
the children at the beginning of the summer and 
continued to appeal to them throughout the vaca- 
tion days—in fact, it is the most popular reading 
project we have had. 


We made a large target of drawing paper— 
each ring a different color—and placed it on our 
six by four feet bulletin board. We filled in the 
background with castles and shrubs, and put the 
figure of Robin Hood himself in the foreground. 
The whole makes a striking and colorful picture, 
and seems to attract the children as soon as they 
enter the room. 


Each child who registered received a white card- 
board arrow with his name printed on it, and for 
each two books read and reported on, he moved 
his arrow a ring closer to the bull's eye. When 
he had read ten books, he had hit the bull’s eye 
and was given an orange arrow to start over again 
Those who finish twenty books start again with a 
blue arrow, etc. Several of our “bookworms”’ at 
tained a purple arrow. 

We held a party for our Robin Hood Club 
members in August. Those who reported on ten 
or more books received a certificate, while the 
winner of the contest selected a book to keep. 

We are most enthusiastic about this project, for 
while there is ar element of competition, still each 
child seems more interested in the individual prog- 
ress of his arrow than in winning the contest and 
does not become discouraged and drop out if he 
is not in the lead. 

MARGARET Brown, Children’s Dept 
Natrona County Public Library 
Casper, Wyoming 


SPEND THIS SUMMER WITH AMERICA 


6 ker Nutley (N.J.) Public Library recently 
dressed the old fashioned reading contest for 
children in a new outfit and the result was a glori- 
ous success. The Children’s Room sponsored a 
contest called Spend This Summer With Amer- 
ica, which, really a “know your country contest,” 
combines two popular elements, discovery and 
patriotism. 

The purpose of the contest was to encourage 
Nutley children to read about as many of our 
States as possible. Each child who registered for 
the contest was given a flag upon which his in- 
dividual progress was recorded. Blank at the be- 
ginning of the contest, the flag was fitted with 
stars and stripes corresponding to the states about 
which he read and reported. As well as the in- 
dividual record of the child's progress, a chart 
showing all the states was displayed on the bulle- 


tin board and indicated the number of books read 
All books credited for the contest were taken from 





Four winners hold a poster used to 
advertise the Nutley, N.J., contest. 
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a list carefully prepared by the children’s librar- 
ians. This included both fiction and non-fiction. 
Any child who read eight or more books re- 


ceived a prize. Four young people completely 
filled in their flags by reading at least forty-eight 
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books. These winners received special prizes for 
their achievements. 
IRENE C. PHiLuips, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Nutley, New Jerse 


TREASURE SEEKERS’ CLUB 


ACH Summer for ten weeks we have a Story 

Hour for children at the Library. For our 
Story Hour during the Summer of 1941 we carried 
out the idea described in your Wilson Library 
Bulletin for May 1941 on page 741—Treasure 
Seekers’ Club. 

We made the “Treasure Island’’ out of tan 
broadcloth and sewed it on blue material and then 
tacked it on a frame. The complete island was 
72” square. 


Instead of giving a shovel for each five books 
read, we gave one for each book read. The first 
shovel received was placed on a cord and strung 
across the top of the island. On the shovel was 
the name of the child and the school he attended. 
The other shovels were strung on a cord at the top 
of the book shelves. At the last Story Hour all 
the shovels except the first one were given back to 
the children along with their booklet of treasures. 

At the final Story Hour all children having read 
at least ten books and attended six Story Hour 
meetings received Reading Club Certificates. Thirty 
certificates were awarded in 1941. Our average 
attendance was forty-one. 

At the last Story Hour we always have a birth- 
day party celebrating the birthday of the Chil- 
dren’s Department and Story Hour of the library. 





TREASURE SEEKERS’ CLUB 


The children bring gifts of books and money. We 
have a small birthday cake with candles on it and 
the children sing “Happy Birthday’’ to the library. 
We serve ice cream and cookies. 
Pansy R. Pace, Librarian 
Breckenridge Public Library 
Breckenridge, Texas 


THE LEAKY ROOF PROJECT 


—_— “Leaky Roof" project was initiated through 
our regular monthly bulletin to the schools. 
The bulletin itself may be of interest to some pub- 
lic librarians: our library has no mimeograph ma- 
chine, therefore we type the original copy and 
furnish the paper, and the school administration 
office cuts the stencil and runs off the bulletin, 
and also sees that it is distributed to the schools, 
one copy going to each room. The bulletin gives 
me a chance to make announcements about changes 
in policy, new books, care of books, etc. 

The “Leaky Roof” bulletin was put into the 
schools on the Tuesday before school closed for 
the summer. The response was immediate. By that 
Saturday our circulation increased to make it one 
of the largest days we had ever had in the history 
of the library. The response was greatest from 
the primary grades, and such comments as “How 
did it walk in all by itself?” or “It doesn’t look 
as if the roof leaked!" were frequently heard. 


As the summer increased, a good many of the 
little children dropped out as they went on sum- 
mer vacation trips, and forgot to come back to the 
library when they returned. The older children 
became increasingly interested as the number of 
stars after their names increased. 

No mention of competition was made, and the 
children were not required to read from special 
lists. This was the first year Ontario had had a 
reading project, and we wished to make it as 
simple as possible. Most of the children gave little 
thought to competing with others, seeming satis- 
fied to watch their own stars and shingles increase. 
Two sisters just finishing the 2nd and 4th grades 
were the exception; they competed with each 
other, the younger child being a most avid reader. 
These two read over 300 books apiece during the 
summer—and really read them, for I quizzed them 
once in a while to make sure. They read entirely 
from the ‘‘easy” and picture book section, which 
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"It Doesn’t Look As If the Roof Leaked!” 


was within their rights, but they were capable of 
reading much more difficult material. I was un- 
able to get them into harder books, because of 
their competition, until their last two visits to the 
library before the project closed. Then they knew 
they were so far ahead of everyone else, and no 
doubt slightly bored with the contents of the 
“easy” books, that they asked for books from the 
“harder’’ shelves. Since that time they have not 
gone near the easier books, and are well launched 
into Dr. Dolittle, Perkins’ twin books, and the 
like. 

About 450 children took part in the project. 
Two read over 300 books; 2 read over 100 books; 
5 read over 60 books; 9 read over 30 books. The 
rest trailed along reading anywhere from 5 to 20 
books. 

Two weeks after school started, we gave a party 
and awarded little home-made booklets and candy 
favors to the 18 highest readers. The booklets 
had a couple of pages each for “Books I Have 
Read” and “Books I Would Like to Read.” 


The cost of the project was negligible, since the 
little house was one made by a janitor years be- 
fore, but new to this generation of children. The 
“shingles” were made from the scrap ends of col- 
ored paper and so were the booklets. The stars 
cost about $1 and the candy (favors and chews) 
for the party about 80c, 


The primary purpose of the project was to keep 
the children reading during the summer. In this 
we feel we achieved our purpose to a great extent, 
as teachers are already expressing their apprecia 
tion and commenting that many of the children in 
the lower grades seem not to have forgotten as 
much as usual during the summer. 

Observation leads us to conclude that a success- 
ful summer reading project may be very simple 
providing it has two things: first, an approach or 
initiation which appeals to the curiosity and im- 
agination of the children. Second, something in 
which the child can watch his progress. Stars after 
the child’s name is the simplest device, but others 
might be worked out. 

Here is the introductory bulletin that we sent 
out: 


THE TALE OF A LEAKY ROOF 


The other day I heard a knock at the door of 
the children’s library room. 

When I went to the door, what was my surprise 
to see a little house standing there! 

“Hello, little house,” I said in surprise, ““Where 
did you come from?” 

“I need a new roof,” the little house said sadly 

“You do?” I asked. “It looks all right to me.’ 

“It leaks,” said the little house. 

“That's too bad,” I said. “What are you going 
to do about it?” 


A Bi EO nee 
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“Do you think,” asked the little house, ‘that the 
children could give me new, colored, shingles?” 

“The very thing!’ I cried. “Come in, little 
house with the leaky roof! We'll make a game of 
it, and I will write some rules for the children to 
use, 

So the little house with the leaky roof came in 
and sat on one of the tables where you may see 
him yourself, if you come to look. 

On the next page are the rules I made for giv- 
ing him his new shingles. 

1. For the first book you read after June 9, you will 
be given a colored shingle on which to put the 
author and title of the book and your own name. 
You may then put your shingle on the roof. 
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2. For each of the four books you read next, you may 
put a gold star after your name on the “‘LEAKY 
ROOF LIST” which will be hung in the library 
room. 

3. When you get four gold stars after your name you 

may put another shingle on the roof. When you 

get eight gold stars you may put still another 
shingle on the roof. 

you are in the first, second, third or fourth 

grades, you may count picture books, or books 

from the ‘‘Easy to read’’ section. 

5. If you are in the fifth grade or above, only books 
from the other parts of the room will count. 


MarGareET A. HAMILTON, Children’s 


Librarian 
Ontario, California, Public Library 


WIN YOUR WINGS 


OOKING about in search of an idea for a 

Vacation Reading Club that would lure boys 
as well as-girls, we became air-minded and decided 
that “flying,” after all, would be about the time- 
liest method by which to read. And so the club, 
known as “Win Your Wings” began and con- 
tinued to grow during the entire summer. That 
it was a happy choice was evidenced by the fact 
that it attracted more members than former clubs, 
and that a larger percentage of those joining com- 
pleted the reading requirements. The materials 
used were simple, time used in organizing and 
maintaining the club was kept at a minimum, 
while its publicity possibilities were numerous and 
picturesque. 

One large bulletin board was covered with light 
blue poster paper to represent the sky, while the 
name of the club was in large letters at the top 
of the board. On a small table in front of this 
board we arranged a miniature airport, complete 
with hangar, (made from corrugated paper) and 
tiny planes and pilots purchased from Wool- 
worth’s. When five books were read, the child 
wrote his name on a colored paper plane (which 
had been cut from construction paper), and fas- 
tened the plane ‘in the sky.” With the winning 
of two planes, or the reading of ten books, a gold 
star was attached to one plane. Some of the chil- 
dren had as many as 15 planes in the sky by the 
end of the summer. (The picture shows a few of 
those who read 25 or more books.) 

Bright posters, bearing the names of the leading 
air lines and pictures of planes, cut from maga- 
zines, were on different tables about the room. 
Here were displayed the books which would take 
the readers on the various trips. The following 
routes were chosen (or invented) to suit our 
needs: 


American Air Lines—books about the U.S.A. 

European Skyways—books about Europe 

Imperial Airways—books about countries of the Brit- 
ish Empire 

Pan American Air Lines—books about South America 
and Mexico 

Pacific Alaska 
and Alaska 

Vagabond Clipper—books that do not fall in any of 
the above classes 


Airways—books about Eastern lands 





“Win Your WINGS” CLUB 


One book about aviation was required reading. 
Air Line companies gladly supplied us with free 
literature and pamphlets which were left on the 
tables during the summer. A loose-leaf note book, 
known as the “Flight Log Book,’ was kept at the 
desk, where each member registered and reserved 
a page where he recorded authors and titles of 
books read. This served as a ready check on 
flights taken and reading done. Each child par- 
ticipating was given a stick pin (ordered from 
Gaylord’s) bearing the words, ‘I belong to the 
Library Reading Club,’ to wear during the sum- 
mer. At the end of August those who had read 
ten or more books assembled on the library grounds 
for their picture to be taken and to receive a book 
mark which we had printed locally. 

It will be readily seen that simplicity was the 
key-note of the entire project, yet the very name of 
the club served to arouse and maintain interest of 
both boys and girls. While we made no obvious 
effort to enforce certain reading standards, we did 
strive to awaken in the children a desire to widen 
their reading horizons, and to “‘fly’’ around the 
world as many times as possible. We felt that in 
many instances interest in far-away lands was stim- 
ulated, and some of our steadiest readers amazed 
us by the variety in their choice of books, which 
included non-fiction as well as stories with foreign 
backgrounds. Proof of the club’s success and popu 
larity can be best realized by the question which 
has been asked us nearly a year later, “Can we 
‘win Our wings’ again next summer ?”’ 

GRETA L. Rose, Children’s Librarian 
Swampscott (Mass.) Public Library 
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JUNIOR FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 





THE JUNIOR FRIENDS TAKE CHARGE 
Corning, New York, World War Memorial Library 


T the World War Memorial Library, Corn- 

ing, N.Y. the Junior Friends of the Library 

took charge of the children’s room three days each 
week during the summer vacation. 

The project was the children’s own from its first 
inception. The size of the library staff does not 
permit a separate charging desk in the children’s 
room. Juvenile books are stamped at the adult 
desk and there are times when no staff member is 
available to assist in the book selection. 

The main object of the project was to provide 
assistance for the younger children in the selection 
of their books and to provide a more fully equipped 
juvenile room, thus preventing the necessary ap- 
proach to the more formidable adult desk. 

The Junior Friends of the Library were respon- 
sible for the entire routine of the juvenile room. 
They made their own work schedules, each one 
giving a full day each week. They arranged spe- 
cial exhibits and signs as they chose. 

Judging results from circulation statistics we 
find no increase in the number of books circulated. 


We do however find that the percentage of non 
fiction increased noticeably and this increased read- 
ing of non-fiction carried over into the following 
month of September. No special mention of an 
effort to circulate non-fiction was made at any 
time. The probability is that this was a natural 
result of more attention to the children’s interests 
The character of the fiction reading was also 
affected. 

The boys and girls must be given an oppor- 
tunity to use their own initiative even to the ex- 
tent of making their own mistakes. For example, 
one day an error in scheduling caused the juvenile 
charging desk not to be opened. It remained in- 
active throughout the day. No member of the 
regular staff took any notice of the mistake. 

Thus members of the Junior Friends of the Li- 
brary themselves gained much from the experiment 
both in knowledge of the library and in self- 
confidence and a sense of responsibility. 

Mary L. McCaBE 
Corning, N.Y., Public Library 











Rhode Island’s State- Wide 


Library 


Project 


By Elizabeth Gallup Myer * 


RHODE ISLAND has seen much library 

activity in small public libraries and 
defense centers of late. Since everyone has 
seemed too busy to say much about what 
goes on, and what has been accomplished, 
I feel it is up to me to state a few facts 
about the situation. 

In review: Rhode Island consists of five 
counties. Does that make you westerners 
gasp? There are actually only seven cities: 
Providence — 253,504, Pawtucket — 75,797, 
Woonsocket — 49,303, Cranston — 47,085, 
Newport — 30,532, Warwick — 28,757, and 
Central Falls — 25,248, so that rural areas 
are a factor in library service. There are 
seventy-two public libraries that receive state 
aid from state appropriation administered 
through the Rhode Island State Library. 
The majority of these serves small towns 
and rural areas. 





WPA Library Project 


That's where the State-Wide WPA Li- 
brary Project comes in—with its planned 
program. Two names come immediately to 
mind in recognizing the smooth functioning 





CoNIMICUT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
of the project in this state: Margaret N. 
Staley, Director of Community Service Pro- 
grams, to whom the two Project supervisors 
are directly responsible, and Grace M. Sher- 





* Supervisor, State-Wide WPA Library Project. 


wood, State Librarian, representing the Proj- 
ect’s sponsor, the Rhode Island State Library. 
The sagacity and cooperation of these out- 
standing women has meant success for the 
Library Project. 

Mildred A. Wunsch and the writer divide 
responsibility for the supervision of 50 
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workers on the State-Wide WPA Library 
Project with headquarters at the State House. 
Mrs. Wunsch directs the State Library 
Extension Service and the Bindery—staffed 
by WPA personnel. My job is directing 
the recataloging group, the story-telling pro- 
gram, and the field work. 

Library Extension entails care and distri- 
bution of 25,000 books to supplement collec- 
tions of public libraries and schools, to 
supply books to fire stations, camps, scout 
organizations, granges, lighthouses, coast 
guard stations, hospitals at the forts and 
state institutions, forts, the support force, 
and the merchant marine. 

The Bindery reconditions books of free 
public libraries which lack funds to repair 
or rebind their books. Mrs. Wunsch buys 
wisely in equipment and materials, and 
insists on adhering to good bookbinding 
specifications. 

The recataloging activity hinges on the 
work of two groups—one employed at the 
State House and one in the field. The 
station wagon of the State Library carries 
a group of five to a library in process of 
being cataloged. Morning and night, work- 
ers report to their Supervisor for instructions, 
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and she visits them at their job frequently 
to inspect and assist. 

The inside group is engaged in central 
cataloging. Books from five libraries are 
brought to headquarters, are examined by a 
book expert on the Project, weeded out, 
sometimes rebound in the Bindery, cata- 
loged, accessioned, lettered, prepared for cir- 
culation, and returned to their home libraries. 

From its inception the Project has faith- 
fully followed professional standards. Classes 
in instruction and practise initiated the train- 
ing program. Review periods at intervals 
have continued it. Supervisors maintain an 
intimate knowledge of workers’ abilities and 
progress, and provide any necessary instruc- 
tion in the course of daily routine. This 
method offsets the handicap of changing 
personnel and newly assigned workers. 

Constant coaching has its effect. Authori- 
ties responsible for the work serenely believe 
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that the State-Wide Library Project observes 
a highly accurate and fundamentally sound 
training program. Intelligent, accurate, and 
cooperative efforts of the workers substan- 
tiate this claim. 


Defense Activity 


Emphasis right now is on the defense 
program. When requests for libraries from 
Forts on Narragansett Bay were received, the 
Project swung into action and within a few 
weeks had acquired through donations, cata- 
loged, and prepared for circulation, over two 
thousand books for Forts Wetherill, Getty, 
and Kearney. Fort Adams has dispatched its 
collection of 1400 books to the State House 
for a complete reorganization. Fort Nathan- 
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iel Greene and Fort Church are in line for 
this service. 

Other military and naval centers have re- 
ceived carefully selected collections from the 
State Library Extension Service: The United 
States Naval Air Service at Quonset, Camp 
Blanding, the Support Force at Newfound- 
land, Iceland, Porto Rico, and other outlying 
bases benefited from these gifts of books. 
Also the Information Center of the Provi- 
dence Council Defense Recreation Commit- 
tee on the Mall has received 75 books, and 
the USO Club on Washington Street will 
receive 250. These latter are given by the 
State Library Extension Service outright, 
with no restrictions governing their use 
While many states were formulating plans to 
meet library needs in forts, Rhode Island 
utilized its resources. With the approval of 
the First Corps Area Librarian, Aline B. 
Colton, and under the direction of Grace M. 
Sherwood, State Librarian, Library Project 
resources were utilized, a book drive was 
conducted through appeals by radio, news- 
papers, and letters, and in short order book 
collections were installed. 
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Individual shipments have gone to five 
readers in Southern camps in response to 
special requests; and to two soldiers in 
Northern forts, who have indicated particu- 
lar reading interests and needs. 

The Project has supplied assistance to 
twelve public libraries, and completely cata- 
loged nine. Five are now in process. Eight 
forts and naval bases have had our service. 

Letters offering assistance have gone out 
from the State Librarian to the Librarian of 
the United States Naval War College, New- 
port, to the Librarian at Fort Wright, Fish- 
ers Island, who has made an appeal for 
donations of books, and to the British War 
Relief. 

In Rhode Island’s Victory Book Cam- 
paign, of which the State Librarian is Direc- 
tor, the services of the State-Wide WPA 
Library Project were found readily available. 
From a state drive for books, to supply li- 
braries for defense areas within the state, the 
transition into a national “hook-up” was ac- 
complished smoothly. 


Rehabilitating Small Libraries 


To rehabilitate small public libraries is a 
prime objective. Contact does not close, 
however, once the library is put in order, but 
field work continues. The community must 
be made aware of its library resources. This 
is achieved by publicity, exhibits, story-hour 
programs, and by attendance of the State Li- 
brarian and two supervisors at local Associ- 
ation meetings, where they usually speak on 
library matters. Increased community inter- 
est means increased appropriations, which 
leads to more hours open. Acquaintance 
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with recent professional tools and methods 
is one angle developed. The State-Wide 
WPA Library Project acts as a clearing 
house, to help the small libraries out of 
touch with the library world. 

Many public libraries are on the waiting 
list for service from the central cataloging 
unit. In the early days of WPA library ac- 
tivity, scattered assistance was given, princi- 
pally in typing and filing cards, cleaning and 
repairing books. Now the State-Wide Li- 
brary Project rehabilitates a library completely 
—appraising the collection, cataloging, clas- 
sifying, accessioning books, typing shelf-list 
and catalog cards, preparing the books for 
circulation, and finishes by brightening up 
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interiors of libraries with attractive displays. 

Visitors are always welcome, whether li- 
brarians, trustees, or interested on-lookers. 
To see the set-up in existence at the State 
House for assisting small public libraries and 
defense areas, to examine equipment, refer 
ence tools, supplies, exhibit materials, and to 
observe operations will provide a more com- 
plete understanding of the organization and 
accomplishments of the State-Wide Library 
Project. 


Higher Standards 


The ultimate achievements of the Project 
will mean higher standards for libraries of 
Rhode Island. Through cooperation of State 
Librarian, supervisors, and workers, each 
and everyone infused with enthusiasm for 
and belief in the work, resources of. local 
libraries will be built up, and Rhode Island 
will gain recognition for its library-conscious 
communities. This is our belief, in all 
modesty and sincerity. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. 
Wilson Company.]} 


ORE about poets in wartime: Louise Bogan, 
herself one of the best of contemporary 
poets, has some pertinent observations to make on 
the subject in the New Yorker (April 4). First- 
rate, sincere poets, she says, aren't writing war 
poems in the manner of Rupert Brooke because it 
isn't that kind of war, it isn’t that kind of world 
any more. 

“What ‘war poetry’ cannot be,” she says, “is 
narcissistic, sentimental, or passive. The war son- 
nets of Rupert Brooke and the popular elegy ‘In 
Flanders Field’ are war poetry at its very worst. 
They were decadent and puerile twenty years ago; 
they are unthinkable now. What people who 
yearn back to them want is the stale and dowdy 
moral atmosphere of the early nineteen-hundreds. 
In spite of ourselves, we live in a more bracing 
air and are made of more sincere and sterner 
stuff.” 


Miss Bogan points out that “the only decent 
1914-1918 verse was written by young men in 
their early twenties who were soldiers in the 
trenches—Wilfred Owen, Isaac Rosenberg, Charles 
Sorley, and Siegfried Sassoon.” The martial verse 
of Kipling and Noyes she dismisses as “hack 
writing.” Two great poets, Rilke and Yeats, im- 
posed silence on themselves, and “the silence of 
these two men during those years is even now 
more impressive than volumes of exhortation and 
elegy would be.” 


In conclusion Miss Bogan writes: ‘English 
writers and the more sensitive English citizen, 
through the worst days of the blitz, knew thar 
hymns of hate could do no good. To their credit, 
be it said that they produced nothing smugly or 
romantically martial. They were working with 
bitter reality, from which there could be no senti- 
mental, panicky, or nostalgic flights. It was borne 
in upon them that the citizenry could no longer 
gaily send off an army of dull-witted conscripts to 
the tune of, say, ‘Malbrough s’en va t'en guerre!’ 
The day of what someone has called ‘baby wars’ 
was over. The involvement was now total, and a 
tragic insight was the first need of a writer.” 

I would also add that if the people really 
wanted another Rupert Brooke, they would create 
him. The actual mood of the people—and I think 
it is a healthy sign—is neither sentimental nor 
ebullient. The prevalence of any strong desire to 
prettify this grim and dirty business of war would 
be a dangerous symptom of infantilism or worse. 
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By S.].K. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that 
war songs are far less popular in this war than in 
the last. In the period of the “phony war,” ac- 
cording to a survey made by Broadcast Music, Inc., 
15 war songs swept England. But when France 
fell, the picture changed. It was no longer a 
question of hanging out one’s washing on the 
Siegfried Line. It was a question of life and 
death. In the six months after the fall of France, 
only two of the 16 most popular songs in England 
were war songs; and today only one of the ten 
most popular songs in Britain has to do with the 
war. 

In our own country only two war songs, “White 
Cliffs of Dover’’ and “The Shrine of St. Cecilia,” 
have achieved any comparatively lasting popularity 
Neither of them is of the martial type. Of the 
hooplah beat-the-drum type, the most successful 
have been “We Did It Before” and “Remember 
Pearl Harbor,” but their popularity has subsided 
swiftly. Of the hundreds of General MacArthur 
songs, not one has been anything but a flop 
Irving Berlin has tried his hand at dozens of war 
songs; they have all failed. 

As BMI lyric editor Robert Sour, who conducted 
the survey at the request of the Office of Facts and 
Figures, comments: “This is an all-out war and 
the home front is more aware than it has ever 
been of the grimness of the thing. The radio has 
helped to bring it closer... . People regard it 
as an ugly, nasty job that has to be done and they 
won't go in for songs that romanticize it.” 

Or poems either. 

And that’s pretty much what Louise Bogan, 
Stephen Spender, et al. are saying. 


Falling Hair 


The paper shortage in Britain has led P.S. of 
the Bookseller to inquire, ““What happens to all 
the human hair that falls to the floor of barber 
shops? Does anybody know? I do not. Except 
that it is wasted. Yet 3,402,000 tons of hair are 
cut off the heads of the population of this country 
each year. And a simple process can convert this 
into paper.” 

P.S. contends that a famous inventor has solved 
the problem of making all the paper that the book 
trade requires out of human hair. He reports at- 
tending a demonstration where a middle-aged 
Scotsman cut off his walrus moustache, which, 
after passing through a coffee-grinder into a series 
of baking tins, emerged as paper. 

Eureka! And maybe we can get rubber that 
way too. Why not? Only let's not breathe a 
word of this to Standard Oil. 
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A Fruitful Conversation 


I have sometimes felt that there are two major 
streams in American life. One is pragmatical, 
with Berijamin Franklin as the progenitor; the 
other is transcendental, with Emerson as its repre- 
sentative figure. The first has to do with the 
Great American Success Story; the second, with 
the Great American Dream. 

Now it appears that a man has arisen who com- 
bines these two elements of the American charac- 
ter in a most startling fashion. His name is Dr. 
Frank B. Robinson, founder of “Psychiana,”” Mos- 
cow, Idaho. “I talked with God,” announces Dr. 
Robinson in a paid advertisement in the metro- 
politan press ““—and see what he did for me! 

“I own the largest office building in my City. 
I drive two beautiful cars. I own my own home 
which has a lovely pipe-organ in it, and my family 
are abundantly provided for after I'm gone. And 
all this has been made possible because, one day, 
about twelve years ago, I actually and literally 
talked with God.” 


Peace it's wonderful! 


Books vs. Comics 


A sober and sensible approach to the comic-strip 
problem distinguishes Books vs. Comics, a pam- 
phlet by Paul Witty, of Northwestern University, 
and F. Marie Foster, librarian of the Smith Me- 
morial Library, Chautauqua, N.Y. As Professor 
Witty points out, “the problem in excessive read- 
ing of the comics involves general habits of read- 
ing; it is not to be met merely by exacting con- 
formity or by setting up restrictions and taboos in 
a single field.” The inveterate young reader of 
the comics does not necessarily have a low LQ. 
The problem is to divert his interest and curiosity 
into more profitable channels. 

“Attempts to give intelligent direction to chil- 
dren’s interest in the comics is necessary,’ writes 
Professor Witty, “since excessive reading in this 
area may lead to a decline in artistic appreciation 
and a taste for shoddy, distorted presentations. . . . 
Survey after survey has disclosed that boys and 
girls in the middle grades typically develop read- 
ing tastes which are far from commendable. The 
amount of voluntary reading decreases during this 
period—in some studies at age 12, in others, at 
age 13. Finally, the low estate which reading oc- 
cupies in the life design of the typical adult sug- 
gests the failure of the school and the home to 
cultivate a taste for wide reading in diverse sources 
having literary merit.” 

As suggested substitutes for the comics, the au- 
thors offer lists of books in appropriate age 
groups. Books vs. Comics is obtainable, at 10 


cents a copy, from The Association for Arts in 
Childhood, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Nice Work If You Can Get It 


After ten years of exhaustive research, a schol- 
arly Foundation announces, with the usual aca- 
demic fanfare and genteel terminology, that its in- 
vestigations reveal that “pull’’ has a lot to do with 
the landing of high-paying jobs and that our most 
prosperous men aren't necessarily the brightest. 
Birds fly, water flows down hill, it’s colder in 
winter than it is in summer, and how bright do 
you have to be to run a survey? 


High Life Studies 


Continuing my investigations into the High Life 
of American Society, I am enabled now to give 
you an inside report on the cultural proclivities of 
the former Gloria Vanderbilt, now Mrs. Pat de 
Cicco. 

“She's great on presents,’ an ex-beau confided 
to a Society Editor, “but I've never seen her do 
much reading. For Whom the Bell Tolls lay on 
the Vanderbilts’ porch for four months. No one 
read it except me. I finished it waiting for G to 
come downstairs.”’ 


Double Exposure 


Louis S$. Hale of Brocton, N.Y., sends this 
double exposure, in verse, of a school library: 


WHICH ? 


The library is a lovely place 

Where students come and go, 

Soft-voiced, soft-footed, quietly, 

Searching to learn and know. 
or 


The library is a “buzzy’’ place, 
Where kids zam to and fro, 
Raucous, untrammeled, unconfined, 
And raining blow for blow. 


Passing the Buck 


A recent list of garbled titles in this column 
has led Helen Mason of the Fairfax High School 
library in Los Angeles to send me a “garbled 
author.” A pupil asked her for that book Sons by 
Pearl Harbor. He remembered! 


Easy Is the Descent 


Inez Crandle of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, re- 
lates that one of the local college boys came 
home for the week-end and found his mother 
reading Two Feet from Heaven. He said to 
her, ‘Mother, the last time I was home you had 
One Foot in Heaven. You are slipping, mother, 
slipping !"’ 
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B bew American Library Association created this 
last year the Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the Li- 
brarian of the University of Rochester. The Com- 
mittee is faced with numerous serious problems 
and hopes that American scholars and scientists 
will be of considerable aid in the solution of one 
of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library recon- 
struction after the first World War was that of 
completing foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The 
attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is 
now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the 
financial inability of the institutions to renew sub- 
scriptions. As far as possible they will be com- 
pleted from a stock of periodicals being purchased 
by the Committee. Many more will have been 
broken through mail difficulties and loss of ship- 
ments, while still other sets will have disappeared 
in the destruction of libraries. The size of the 
eventual demand is impossible to estimate, but re- 
quests received by the Committee already give evi- 
dence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are 
being made to collect old periodicals for pulp. 
Fearing this possible reduction in the already 
limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, 
the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of 
subscribers to this journal in preventing the sacri- 
fice of this type of material to the pulp demand. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation 
of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning 
the value of particular periodicals to the project 
should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Librar- 
ies in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


eo & & 


The Board of Trustees of Washington and Lee 
University has recently established the Robert E. 
Lee Archives as a division of the new Cyrus Hall 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


McCormick Library. It is proposed to make the 
school which Washington endowed and to which 
Lee gave the last five years of his life a national 
repository of source material concerning the entire 
life of Robert E. Lee. Washington and Lee al- 
ready owns four thousand manuscript items con- 
cerning Lee's life, and its collection of Lee books, 
pamphlets, and pictures is large. The most im- 
proved methods of cataloging manuscripts have 
been adopted. 

To aid in this work a national advisory com 
mittee of prominent scholars and public men is 
being formed. Dr. W. G. Bean is Chairman of 
the local committee, and Dr. Allen W. Moger of 
the history faculty has been made Lee Archivist 
He will attempt to locate and secure other original 
manuscripts, photostats, and copies of original Lee 
items. It is particularly hoped that the numerous 
admirers of General Lee who possess individual 
letters to or from him will realize that the Robert 
E. Lee Archives at Lexington, Virginia, is the ap- 
propriate place where they will be preserved for 
posterity. 

Dr. Robert Robitschek, formerly Director of 
the Klindworth-Scharwenka Music Conservatory 
in Berlin for more than thirty years, presented a 
collection of 128 musical items to the St. Paul 
Public Library on April 1. Most of the items 
are personal letters from Richard Strauss, Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, Artur Schnabel, and other 
famous composers, conductors, and musical artists. 


In our doublespread of 
Victory Book Campaign 
pictures in March, p. 543- 
44, a photograph of George 
Sessions Perry, author of 
Hold Autumn in Your 
Hand, winner of the 1942 
National Book Award, was 
inadvertently captioned 
John Gunther. To make 
amends for our error, here 
j is a picture of Gunther, 

0 el ™ whose publishers report 
that the sale of his three “inside” books now totals 
1,000,000 copies, “the largest total book sale for 
any present-day political writing.” It is also said 
that his books have had the greatest contemporary 
sale of any American author in England since 
Mark Twain. They have been translated into six- 
teen languages. ( WD W 
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Describing the “Child Garden 
of Books” pictured on this page, 
Clara Louise Kessler, children’s 
librarian of Bloomington, IIl., 
writes: ‘Four library tables were 
placed together and enclosed with 
a miniature six-inch picket fence, 
made of white cardboard. Green 
cellophane grass made narrow 
walks to cover the cracks where 
the tables met, and a mirror to 
imitate a pool was placed in the 
exact center. The artificial grass 
also was used to make square 
plots of ground as in a formal 
garden, and a miniature sundial, 
birdbath, benches, and urns were 
fashioned of clay. Stepping 
stones were also made of clay. 
New children’s books in their 
brightly colored jackets represented the flowers in 
this garden of books, although tiny ‘freedom 
flowers’ of red, white, and blue crepe paper 
decorated a miniature arbor and the white picket 
fence. A printed notice posted on the fence 
explained the meaning of the freedom flowers, 
the four petals of which stood for the four free- 
doms as outlined by President Roosevelt. 

“As a souvenir, a larger freedom flower made 
of three layers of petals cut from red, white, and 
blue cambric was given to each child who visited 
the library, during the May Spring Book Festival.” 


oe & & 


The formal organization meeting of the newly 
formed Council of National Library Associations 
was held in New York City on March 5. Fifteen 
associations were represented. The chief business 
was the adoption of a constitution and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

The officers elected are: Sidney B. Hill, Chair- 
man; Laura A. Woodward, Vice-Chairman; and 
Milton E. Lord, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Hill, the Librarian of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, is the President 
of the American Association of Law Libraries. 
Miss Woodward, the Librarian of the Central 
Research Library of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany in Baltimore, is the President of the Special 
Libraries Association. Mr Lord, the Director of 
the Boston Public Library, is the representative 
of the American Library Association upon the 
Council. 

The officers were authorized to enter upon the 
duties of their offices immediately. They were 
charged to make arrangements for a meeting of 
the Council in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association in 
Milwaukee in June 1942, to develop a program 
for that meeting in accordance with suggestions 
from the several member associations, and to 
formulate recommendations for the consideration 
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of the Council as may appear necessary and 
desirable. 

The impression seems to be gaining ground 
that the Milwaukee Conference of A.L.A. this 
summer will prove to be an unusually interesting 
and. stimulating one. Among those who have 
already promised to speak at the Conference are 
President Clarence A. Dykstra of the University 
of Wisconsin and Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress and Head of the Office of Facts and 
Figures. President Charles H. Brown of A.L.A. 
feels that librarians are very fortunate in obtain- 
ing such national figures, “considered among the 
foremost speakers of the country,” for a wartime 
convention. 


eo & & 


An idea with possibilities from Inez Crandle, 
librarian of the Joseph and Elizabeth Shaw Pub- 
lic Library, Clearfield, Pa.: “One of our patrons, 
J. Neil Griffith, a bookkeeper at the Clearfield 
Trust Company, has taken over the bulletin board 
and keeps it decorated. This sort of thing is 
his hobby. He does all our poster work for us 
in his spare time and whenever I become con- 
science-stricken and apologize for asking him to 
make one more poster, he usually says that it is 
one way that he can show his appreciation of 
the library.” 

eo be & 


As a measure of wartime economy, the St. Paul 
Public Library is advertising its wares to visitors 
by painting signs ‘in bold lettering on old news- 
papers instead of on clean new cardboard. In ad- 
dition to saving paper, the signs are proving to be 
effective publicity. 


ai + 
Are you reaching defense workers in your area? 


In her annual report, Martha A. Burnet of the 
Dover, N.J., Public Library comments: “In 
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making a survey of persons signing applications 
during 1941 we find that a large number were 
workers in defense plants in and around Dover. 
We feel that the library has taken an active part 
in providing reading and recreation for the many 
strangers in this vicinity. Through the agencies 
already set up, library folders were distributed 
outlining the services the library gladly offered 
to newcomers.” 


Co &S & 


An innovation may be started at the University 
of Denver School of Librarianship this summer 
in that students without library experience may 
be accepted, under the regulation that they must 
be planning to complete the curriculum for the 
degree. This innovation is in line with the 
University’s speeding up policy and would mean 
that those who start in June 1942 could continue 
in the autumn and winter quarters and finish 
for their degrees in March 1943. This service 
will be given if the number of qualified appli- 
cants who request such admission shows that it 
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is a mecessary procedure. The autumn quarter 
beginning class will be accepted as usual. 


Co & & 


Special Librarianship as a Career, by. Ruth 
Savord, librarian of the Council on Foreign Rela 
tions, New York City, is available in a 16-pag« 
printed leaflet from the Institute of Women's 
Professional Relations, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. One copy free; additional copies 
10c each. 

oe & & 

Do your pupils need more books? This is 
the question asked by Martha M. Parks, Directo: 
of the Tennessee State Division of School Li 
braries, in the March issue of the N.E.A. Journal 
(p. 88). Her emphatic answer is that ‘There 
are not enough school libraries. And the ones 
that do exist often are not well supported. When 
school libraries are missing or inadequate, the 
teacher will be most dependent on the public 





A library cardholder for 60 years! That's the record hung up by Solon MacNab, 
(right) a retired Indianapolis streetcar conductor. Shown here receiving a new card from 
Librarian L. L. Dickerson, of the Indianapolis Public Library, MacNab says he got his 
first card in January 1882. Since his retirement four years ago at the age of 75, he has 
averaged two trips weekly to the central library and has taken two books each trip. He 
says his favorite reading is biographies and historical novels. 
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library for materials and advice. Even when 
school libraries are well staffed and well 
equipped, there still is need for cooperation with 
the public library. . . . Teachers should encour- 
age such library habits, so that young people 
will continue their education through the library 
when school and college days are over.” 


Miss Parks supplies a valuable checklist for 
teachers to test the effectiveness of their use of 
the library. As chairman (1940-41) of the Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and the A.L.A., Miss 
Parks stresses the Committee’s conclusions “that 
school libraries are needed, and that there should 
be close personal cooperation between the teachers 
and the public librarian.” The fortunate teacher 
is the one who can count on receiving help from 
both the school librarian and the public librarian. 


eo & & 


Libraries can be friendly places, even if a fel- 
ler’'s dog has to be tied outside—because he 
doesn’t have any manners—wntil trained by his 
young master according to books borrowed from 
the Public Library. The young master, inciden- 
tally, is well trained at the same time—only Ais 
schooling is in the use of the library. Who better 
than a children’s librarian could tell the tale? 
And a children’s librarian—Ethel M. Briggs, 
Northwest Branch Librarian of the Reading, Pa., 
Public Library—does tell it, in exceedingly inter- 
esting fashion, in her recent book, The Friendly 
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Library. We're always proud when librarians tell 
the story they know so well, and particularly so 
when it is told as appealingly as in this case. 
Done like a primer, it should certainly make the 
library more human and more friendly to the 
younger readers. 


eo & & 


The Chicago Public Library has issued a 46- 
page printed bibliography on Camping, prepared 
by Harriet I. Carter, Readers’ Bureau. Price: 40c 
each, 25c each in quantities of 25 or more copies. 


oe & & 


James Taylor Dunn, librarian of the Olean, 
N.Y., Public Library, has prepared a new revised 
edition of his mimeographed book list, ‘The 
Democratic Idea,” first issued last July. “The 
response from your mentioning it in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin,” he writes, “completely exhausted 
our small supply. Again this list will be avail- 
able to those who write and ask for it. There 
are also a few copies left of the 4-page technical 
book list, ‘For Workers Only,” which will be 
sent to requesting libraries so long as the supply 
lasts.” 


eo & & 


A bibliography of Books for Catholic High 
Schools, compiled by Alice Brasfield and Annadele 
Riley of the Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library, 
is obtainable (5c) from the Diocesan School 
Office, 3142 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUBLISHING NOTES 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
The report for 1941 will probably be ready by the 
time this appears in print. Libraries wishing to 
keep their sets complete are urged to get in touch 
with the Publications Office without delay. 

Union Catalog of the Library of Congress. An 
article by Dr. William Jerome Wilson in the 
March 1942 issue of Isis, giving a scholar’s ap- 
praisal and interpretation of this too little known 
feature of our national library, has been reprinted 
in booklet form and may be had free from the 
Publications Office. 

The United States at War; organizations and 
literature. This 115-page booklet, issued by the 
Library of Congress in 1917, is available free for 
the asking as long as the limited supply lasts. 

Records of the Virginia Company of London. 
Libraries owning incomplete sets of this important 
publication (4v., 1906-1935) are invited to com- 
municate with the Publications Officer. 

Code of Federal Regulations of the Copyright 
Office. A new edition has just appeared and may 
be obtained free of charge from the Copyright 
Office. 

Monthly Checklist of State Publications. The 
title-page and index for the 1940 volume are now 


available and those for 1941 have been sent to the 
printer. 

Talking Books. A list of “talking book’’ rec- 
ords placed by the Library in 27 distributing li- 
braries throughout the country for the use of adult 
blind persons may be obtained from the Office of 
Books for the Adult Blind. 


Hispanic Foundation. A booklet in Portuguese, 
describing the impressive quarters of this unique 
department of the Library of Congress, its many 
activities and some of the priceless treasures in its 
custody, will be sent free on request. 


L.C. Trust Fund Board. A comprehensive pic- 
ture of the wide range of cultural interests covered 
by the endowments totaling over one and a half 
million dollars administered by this board under a 
special act of Congress is presented in a broadside 
recently issued by the Library for free distribution. 


* * #* 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin must be read 
with microscopic thoroughness,” the Publications 
Officer of the Library of Congress writes us, “if 
one may judge by the avalanche of requests -we 
have received for publications offered in its col- 
umns. Keep ‘em coming!” 





yen partial list of headings for war and 
defense subjects appearing in the Wilson 
indexes is printed here as the result of an inquiry 
made by the A.L.A. Wartime Committee on 
Information and Education Services. Wyllis E. 
Wright, Vice President of the A.L.A. Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, suggested that a 
list of the headings for war and defense subjects 
now being used in the Wilson indexes would 
be useful to catalogers and reference librarians. 
Another list will appear next month. 

Many of these headings are new, but we also 
list here many established headings which are of 
increasing usefulness today. Some of these head- 
ings have already appeared in the LC supple- 
mentary lists and on LC cards. However, we 
shall not list most of the sub-headings formerly 
established under European war, 1914-1918, 
which will now appear under World war, 1939-. 

The symbols following each subject heading 
indicate some of the Wilson indexes which have 
recently used the heading. 


Acreage and production adjustment (Ag) 

Advertising and war (IA) 

Agriculture and war (Ag,IA) 

Agriculture and war—Farm labor (Ag) 

Agriculture and war—Home gardens (Ag) 

Air bases (Int,RG) 

Air defenses (Bib X,CBI) 

Air raid shelters (Art,CBI,Ed,IA,Int,RG) 

Air raid wardens (IA,RG,VFS) 

Air raids (Bib X,CBI,IA,Int,RG) 

Air raids—Protective measures (Ag,Art,Bib X,CBI,Ed,IA, 
Int,RG, VFS) 

Air raids and building (Art,Bib X,1IA,RG) 

Anglo-American conference, December 1941 (RG) 

Anglo-American union (proposed) (IA,RG) 

Armed merchant ships (RG) 

Art treasures in war (Art) 

Artists in exile (Art) 

Asiatic union (proposed) (RG) 

Atlantic charter, 1941 (IA,Int,RG,VFS) 

Authors in exile (Bib X,RG) 


Bali, Battle of, 1942 (RG) 

Barracks (Art,IA) 

Blackouts in war (Art,IA) 

Bombs (Bib X,IA,RG) 

Bombs, Aerial (Art,Bib X,IA,RG) 
Bombs, Incendiary (Art,IA,Int,RG, VFS) 
Book giving campaigns (RG) 


Cities and towns—Defenses (Ed,RG,VFS) 
Citizens defense corps (RG) 

Civil air patrol (IA,RG) 

Civilian defense (Art,Bib X,CBI,Ed,IA,Int, VFS) 
Civilian public service camp libraries (Lib Lit) 
Commodity control (IA,RG) 

Conscientious objectors (Ed,IA,Int,RG, VFS) 
Corn—U.S.—Acreage adjustment (Ag) 


Dairy industry and trade—Production adjustment 
Dogs in war (Ag,RG) 


(Ag) 


Enemy aliens (IA,RG,VFS) 
Europe—Anti-German activities (IA,Int,RG) 





War and Defense Subject Headings 








Evacuation centers (Art,IA) 

Farmers—Defense dispossession and resettlement (AG) 
Fifth column (Ed,IA,Int,RG,VFS) 

France—-Free France movement (CBI,Int,RG,VFS) 


Gases in warfare (Art,RG) 
Guns, Antiaircraft (IA,Int,RG) 
Guns, Antitank, (RG) 


Hawaiian Islands—Japanese raids (Ed,Int,RG) 
High school students—War activities (Ed) 


Industrial mobilization (Bib X,CBI,Ed,IA,Int,RG,VFS) 
Junior college students—War activities (Ed) 


Labor disputes (Ed,IA,RG,VFS) 
Libraries and national defense (RG,VFS) 
Lighting—War measures (IA) 
London—Air raids (Art,Int,RG) 

London auxiliary fire service (Art) 


Macassar strait, Battle of, 1942 (RG) 
Morale, National (Ed,Int,RG) 
Museums and war (Art) 


National defense (Ag,Ed,Int,RG,VFS) 

National unity (Ed,Int,RG) 

Norway—German occupation (Ed,IA,Int,RG,VFS) 
Nutrition problems (Ag,RG) 


Pacific coast—Defenses (RG) 

Pearl Harbor report (RG) 

Posters, War (Art) 

Preparedness, Military (Ed,Int,RG) 


Refugees (CBI,Ed,IA,Int,RG, VFS) 
Refugees, Child (CBI,Ed,Int) 

Riom trial (RG) 

School children—Evacuation (Ed) 
School children—War activities (Ed) 
Seaplane bases (IA,RG) 

Soldiers’ amusements (RG) 

Soldiers’ art (Art) 

Soldiers’ reading (Ed,Int,RG) 
Submarine nets (RG) 
Sugar—Rationing (Ag,IA,RG) 

Sugar industry and trade—Productive adjustment (Ag) 
Teachers—Military service (Ed) 
Teachers—War activities (Ed) 

Tires, Automobile—Rationing (IA,RG) 

Tires, Automobile—Retreading and recapping 


United nations, Declaration by, 1942 (RG) 


(IA,RG) 


V campaign (RG) 

Victory book campaign (Lib Lit) 

Vocational education—Defense 
RG) 


training programs (Ed, 


War—Protection of non-combatants (Ed) 
War and art (Art,Int,RG) 

War and building (Art,IA,RG) 

War and children (Ed,Int,RG) 

War and Christianity (Ed,Int,RG) 
War and crime (Bib X,IA,RG) 

War and education (Bib X,Ed,Int,RG) 
War and music (Ed,RG) 

War in art (Art) 

War finance (Ed,IA,Int,RG,VFS) 

War in literature (Ed) 

War industries (Art,Ed,Int,RG,VFS) 
War legislation (Ed) 


(Continued on page 769) 











The Special Librarian’ 


LILLY RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
By Irene M. Strieby ¢ 


ROWING from a few hundred botanical and 

pharmaceutical books in 1890 to a well 
rounded collection of 15,000 volumes, our library 
serves the main plant in Indianapolis, the Lilly 
Clinical Unit at the City Hospital, and the 
Biological Laboratories at Greenfield, Indiana. 
Emphasis is placed on medicine and its allied 
fields of chemistry, pharmacology, bacteriology, 
pharmacy, and biology. Pictured here are the 
lounge, periodical room, stacks and office. Not 
shown are study rooms, work room and storage 
room for unbound periodicals in current use. 
These quarters occupy a large portion of the 
third floor of the research building. 

Special files include those of patents, reprints, 
product literature, translations, drug advertise- 
ments, programs of scientific meetings, directories 
of physicians, annual reports of universities and 
foundations, history of materia medica and por- 
traits of scientists in addition to the 20 file 
drawers of miscellaneous information on pertinent 
subjects. Most useful is a file of 15,000 drug 
products, many cards complete with name of 
manufacturer, composition, uses, dosage, patent 
number and bibliographical reference. 

Scientific journals are routed after scanning for 
the purpose of informing various individuals by 
telephone when something of special interest ap- 
pears. The staff edits and distributes abstracts 
of articles in current literature. Over 100 of 
these are duplicated each week on_ perforated 
strips; any abstract can be removed for an indi- 
vidual’s 3x 5 card file. The master file of author 
and subject cards maintained in the stack room 
for quick reference is of special value to the 
physicians who answer inquiries in relation to 
therapeutics. 

In addition to serving the scientific personnel, 
staff members may be called upon by the Per- 
sonnel Department for cost of living statistics, 
Market Research for the incidence of malaria in 
India, Advertising Production for a colored illus- 
tration of Coriaria myrtifolia, for a picture of 
Captain Cook's sailing ships to illustrate an 
article on Vitamin C, Purchasing for official hay 
and grain standards, or Financial for the value of 
the pound sterling at the close of 1939. And to 
round out complete service to the organization 
the staff sponsors the station library maintained 
by the Indianapolis Public Library for the 
recreational reading of employes. 


* The Special Librarian's page is edited by Mary P. 
McLean, Librarian, American Bankers Association, 22 
East 40th Street, New York, New York. 

¢ Librarian, Lilly Research Laboratories, Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 











A Personal Note 


OUR editor is indeed sorry that his supply 
of the booklists offered for free distribution 
in the March issue was insufficient to supply the 
over 300 requests received, but much of their con- 
tents will be included in his new book, Book 
Selection for Secondary School Libraries, to be 
published during the summer by the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. (adv.). Many thanks for the scores of 
good wishes contained in letters from 39 states! 
Your editor is now a First Lieutenant in the 
Photographic Division of the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, future address unknown, probably Wash- 
ington, working on the distribution and use of 
the official army training films. He may be 
reached through the Bulletin. 


A Professional Loss 


Leo B. Baisden, Deputy Superintendent of the 
Stockton, Calif., City Schools, was killed in an 
automobile accident on October 29th. Mr. Bais- 
den was co-author of Children’s Book on How to 
Use Books and Libraries; Books, Libraries and 
You (October 1941, issue); and Administering 
Library Service in the Elementary School (March 
1942 issue). 


N.E.S.L. Association 


Congratulations are due to the New England 
School Library Association, which meets in spring 
session in Portland, Maine, on May 9th, for its 
outstanding program of activities. Those who at- 
tended the Boston A.L.A. meeting in June had the 
opportunity of enjoying its hospitality. 

In addition to its sponsorship of the fall and 
spring book review programs in collaboration with 
the Bookshop for Boys and Girls (March issue, 
p. 573), the Association under the editorship of 
Mary M. Pike, Windham High School Library, 
Willimantic, Conn., issues an occasional News 
Letter with contributions from members on a wide 
variety of subjects. The Winter, 1942, issue was 
sixteen pages in length. 

A 1940-41 project of the Association was the 
gathering, by a Committee on Historical Data, 
Caroline R. Siebens, Brookline, Mass., H-S., 


{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the tlson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
po. ae mrapetions, and contributions should 

sent to Willard A. Heaps, c/o Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 950 University Avenue, New York City.} 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
SECTION’ 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


chairman, of information about the past and 
present of school libraries in New England. Mem- 
bers of this Committee represented the states of 
Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, and Vermont. Printed in 1941 by the Print- 
ing Department of the Brookline High School 
under the title The School Library in New Eng- 
land, it is an interesting 30-page booklet giving a 
wealth of information on the growth of its school 
libraries, accounts of public library cooperative 
enterprises and innovations, and an evaluation of 
main library services in terms of Miss Logasa’s 
article (Wilson Library Bulletin, February 1941) 


New Government Publications 


Though Washington is geared for war, the 
Office of Education is continuing to issue publi- 
cations useful to school librarians. In ordering 
government documents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., it should be re- 
membered that stamps are not acceptable, and 
since the mailing of coins involves a risk, it is 
probably best to acquire a supply of coupons 
which can accompany orders for single titles. 


The titles reviewed below have been 
within the past year. 


1. Beust, Nora E. School Library Administra 
tion, an Annotated Bibliography. (U.S 
Office of Education Bulletin 1941, No. 7) 
15¢c. 


This bibliography includes 715 annotated refer 
ences “‘selected and arranged to meet the needs of 
school administrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
librarians who are concerned with the importance 
of effective library organization and management.” 
The items form a selection of books, pamphlets, 
and periodical articles appearing between 1930-40 
References are included on 6 sections: (1) Objec- 
tives, (2) External Administrative Control, In 
cluding Relationships With Other Institutions, 
(3) Internal Organization and Management (12 
divisions of all administrative problems), (4) 
Supervision, (5) Evaluation, Standards, Measure- 
ments, Surveys, and (6) Finances, Budgets, 
Reports. 


issued 


2. Crookston, Mary E. Umit Costs in a Selected 
Group of High-School Libraries. (U.S 
Office of Education Bulletin 1941, No. 11) 
10c. 

This study of direct labor costs in terms of 
units of service was made during the school year 
1940-41 in 11 four-year high schools which re- 
ceived scores of 85% or more in the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, through the 
Library Service Division under a fellowship grant 
of the American Library Association. Its purpose 
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was “to determine the costs per unit of the vari- 
ous activities carried on in selected school libraries 
in order to obtain data which might be helpful 
in establishing a standard cost of operation for 
school libraries in general.’ The study involved 
labor costs only; library books and equipment 
were considered as capital outlay; items such as 
rent, heat and light, janitorial labor, supplies, and 
repairs, were not included. 

A sampling was obtained of 17 main cate- 
ories of the school librarian’s work during two 
our week periods in the fall and spring; an 
aggregate of 15,460 labor hours was reported 
by 542 staff members; during the two periods 
6,360 individual time sheets were tabulated. All 
types of workers were included, and the per- 
centage distribution of labor time by class of 
worker is included for professional librarians, 
subprofessional assistants, clerical workers, W.P.A. 
and N.Y.A. workers, paid students, and volunteer 
students. 

Of the 17 professional activities, the three 
leaders in average time spent by the librarian 
were Circulation (26.4% of total time), Care of 
Room and the Collection (26.4%), and School 
Routine (12.3%). 

If you have wondered how much it costs to 
perform certain services in your library, and 
whether time devoted to certain activities repre- 
sents a valid investment, you will be interested 
in the average labor cost in dollars and the time 
per unit for nine basic services (the medians were 
considerably lower; see Table 3, p. 22). 


Average 
Service Time Cost 
(mins.) (cents) 
1. Answering a reference or infor- 
mation question ........... 3.6 05 
. Compiling a list or bibliography 98.5 1.59 
. Teaching a class in use of the 


wn 


MEP AS sco nb eis oa 419 93 
4. Rendering an advisory service 2.6 .04 
5. Circulating a book ...... 2.6 .02 
6. Acquiring a title ...... 17.0 31 
7. Caring for a periodical 6.3 .07 
8. Cataloging a title ..... ° 27.3 34 
9. Cataloging a unit of non-book 

MEE Ss « «whee es ale 7.7 a3 


Here at last is some tangible evidence through 
which a librarian may evaluate her own work. 
One of its values is certainly the possibility of 
showing principals and superintendents how much 
library service costs and how much time a unit 
of service actually takes. It may also be advan- 
tageously used in pleading for release from cleri- 
cal duties. 


3. Mackintosh, Helen K., and Bathurst, Effie G. 
Choose a Book About Things to be Con- 
served. (U.S. Office of Education Leaflet 
No. 60) Sc. 


Elementary school librarians will find this an 
attractive list designed for pupils in grades 3-8. 
Sections are included on Mammals; Frogs, Toads 
and Snakes; Fishes; Trees; Birds; Soil and 
Water; Minerals; Wild Flowers and Plants; and 
Insects. Attractively illustrated and with annota- 
tions designed for boys and girls themselves, it 
may aid in stimulating reading in this new 
subject. 
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4. Zapoleon, Marguerite W., and Moore, Louise. 
Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women: 
References and Related Information. (US. 
Office of Education. Vocational Division 
Bulletin 214. Occupation Information and 
Guidance Series No. 6) 25c. 

Here is an exhaustive bibliography of 1193 
items with annotations. Includes books, pam- 
phlets, bulletins, etc., on vocational guidance, 
training and occupations, written especially for 
or about girls and women during the period 
January 1935 through June 1940. A “must” for 
libraries in schools having extensive vocational 
guidance programs. Sections are included on Oc- 
cupational Information, Biographies and Fiction, 
Training Opportunities, and Principles. Three 
indexes: author, occupation, and subjects. 


Two 1940 publications of the Office of Educa- 
tion which have not been mentioned in this 
section are: 


1. Beust, Nora E. Know Your School Library. 
(U.S. Office of Education Leaflet No. 56) Sc. 

One of the Know Your School Series, this 
publication includes questions and outlines for 
study and discussion, with bibliographies, on the 
functions, effective use, administration and organ- 
ization, and cooperation with the public library. 


2. Lathrop, Edith A., and Keesecker, Ward W. 
Laws Affecting School Libraries. (U.S. Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin 1940, No. 7) 20c. 

Includes very detailed summaries and analyses 
of laws for all states. The summaries are of 

5 types: procedures for establishment, financial 

support, administration and supervision, books 

(their selection, care and use), legal provisions 

for librarians, relationship of state library exten- 

sion agency to school libraries, and relationships 

between schools and public libraries. It is a 

safe guess that many school librarians have never 

examined the laws regulating their services; here 
they are for all to consult. 


Other Government Materials 


School librarians are warned that official plans 
for model planes to be used in the national aero- 
nautical training program are available only from 
the Office of Education. Blueprints and directions 
contained in trade books are not to be considered 
official, so if your school is cooperating in this 
program, be sure that you have the official plans 
and directions. 


Thinking of gardens for the summer? Send 
to the Superintendent of Documents (5c) for 
Victor R. Boswell’s Victory Gardens (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 483, 1942). 


If you have not received a copy through the 
mails, send to the Office of Facts and Figures, 
Washington, D.C., for a copy of its Divide and 
Conquer which details the insidious ways in which 
the United States’ will to fight is paralyzed. This 
is strong propagandistic meat designed to define 
the strategy of truth. 








For County Librarians 
By Maud E. Grill * 


XPLANATORY note: During the past year 
the Jackson County Library (Michigan) has 
sponsored a number of Book Discussion Clubs. 
It also has a weekly, 15 minute radio program. 
The following dialogue is a condensed broadcast 


RADIO BROADCAST: A YEAR'S 


The club leader and two members are talking. 


LEADER: Mrs: Turner, I enjoyed your report on 
So Red the Rose. And your clippings on the 
Natchez Garden Club Pilgrimage, Mrs. Doherty, 
added to the interest. 

Mrs. TURNER: Yes, the pictures of the houses 
must show just about the same appearance they 
had in Civil War days. With these and Gone 
with the Wind in movies we have practically 
lived over those days. 

Mrs. Douerty: I like to think over the books 
we have had. We've had quite a varied diet: 
salad and fruit juices, as well as bread and 
meat, in our mental diet. There was Country 
School Ma’am, quite a tasty book, with a great 
deal about foods. We began with that, didn't 
we? 

Mrs. TURNER: Yes, and Saratoga Trunk was an- 
other one about the old days in our country— 
all about the Railroad Robbers. 

Mrs. Douerty: I liked that book the best of all 
— it was such a lively story that I couldn't stop 
reading. I enjoyed the picture of the beautiful 
house in New Orleans and the big hotel in 
Saratoga Springs. That side of life in the '80’s 
was very different from Della Lutes’ home. I 
guess I got the habit of taking Jackson County 
as shown in the books of Della Lutes to be a 
picture of the whole country of sixty years ago. 
Why you'd hardly believe Saratoga Trunk was 
in the same world! 

LEADER: Or in the same time—Wasn't it in the 
80's that a lot of land, Cimarron, was given 
away in Indian Territory and the settlers rushed 
and grabbed it up? That's still another picture 
with crude, rough, bustling little towns. 

Mrs. TuRNER: Edna Ferber was versatile. Cimar- 
ron was oil and Saratoga Trunk was railroads, 
with very different scenes. 


Mrs. Douerty: And both belonged to the same 
period of sudden great fortunes, and the time 
of craze for display. 

Mrs. TURNER: But there’s nothing of that in 
Mrs. Lutes’ books. In those days there was a 
* Librarian, Jackson County Library, Jackson, Michi- 

gan. This department is sponsored by the County and 


Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which Miss 
Grill is Chairman. 





reproducing a discussion which recently took place 
in the Randolph Club between the leader of the 
club and two of the members. This script was 
prepared by Carolyn Dudley of the county library 
staff and leader of the club. 


READING ON “OUR AMERICA” 


lot of variety in ways of living—more than now 
don’t you think so? 

LEADER: Perhaps people didn’t know what was 
going on everywhere, the way we do now with 
radio broadcasts—or travel around much 
What other books do you remember? 

Mrs. TURNER: There was Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride’s book about her childhood on a farm 
not in Michigan—where was it? 

Mrs. DowertTy: In Missouri, wasn't it? How 
Dear to My Heart was the title. It reminds me 
of the Country Kitchen. For Miss McBride's 
book we had a lot of clippings, some in color, 
about the Gay 90's. 

Mrs. TurNeER: Another book I liked was the on« 
which told the story of Godey’s Lady's Book 
That magazine was very important in many 
more ways than the pretty dresses we always 
associate with it. It gave facts of living in 
those days too. 

Mrs. DouHerty: We had another book last fall 
which wasn’t about America at all—just for 
variety, probably. That story of the priest who 
went to China and did so much for his people 
—The Keys of the Kingdom. And wasn't there 
one about Germany ? 

Mrs. TURNER: Here’s the record book—let’s go 
over the list. We had Above Suspicion by 
Helen MacInnes and Escape to Life by Erika 
Mann and Pearl Buck’s Of Men and Women 

Mrs. DoHerTy: The first two were about Ger- 
many but the last wasn’t about any one country 

Mrs. TURNER: I think Mrs. Buck's book was 
especially interesting to us in America because 
she talks about democracy all the time. 

LEADER: You are right, Mrs. Turner. That book 
deserves a place in any study of American life. 
Well, we had a variety of books, but we turned 
usually to the American way of life and democ 
racy. 

Mrs. TuRNER: I think that is what we should do 
—there is so much to know about our history 
and many of us do not know our history too 
well. In addition we have to keep up with new 
developments. 


Mrs. DoHERTy: Such as the books Cary Mc- 
Williams writes about migrant labor in Facto- 
ries in the Fields. He has a new one I read a 
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notice about—ZI// Fares the Land. We should 
have that one soon. 

Mrs. TURNER: If we really keep up with the 
times we must spend a meeting on Adamic’s 
Two Way Passage. 

LEADER: And there is the new Steinbeck The 
Moon is Down. I hope our club meets long 
enough this spring to get to these. 

Mrs. Dowerty: Well, we have traveled over 
much space and time this year. Life is very 
interesting, even if uncomfortable at times. 


WHAT ONE SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT INDIA, TIBET, 
AND CEYLON 


(Continued from page 733) 

period from 1700 down to the present. Vol. I 
contains a description of all the Vedic literature, 
early and late, the Puranas, or legendary literature, 
the epic literature and the Tantras. Vol. II de- 
scribes Buddhist and Jain literature. Vol. III, 
unfortunately not translated, describes the classical, 
mediaeval and later works. 

To those interested in enlarging their knowl- 
edge in any particular part of this field, Bulle- 
tin 28 of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, Indic Studies in America (1939), will fur- 
nish extensive basic bibliographies. A similar 
bulletin is now in preparation which will contain 
revised and enlarged bibliographies on India and 
particularly the countries of southeast Asia. 


THE CROW’S NEST 


(Continued from page 735) 


What Goes On 


Admittedly these are but outward glimpses. We 
have a lot of stuff to go through. 

Bloomfield Public Library, N.J., has a janitor 
with the rich and romantic sounding name of 
Pasqual Laiso. This we know from scanning their 
handbook, a single page leaflet printed red on 
white. It is good to look at and must have given 
the Bloomfield librarians a good deal of aesthetic 
satisfaction to produce. Special activities men- 
tioned include a fortnightly book review club for 
young women and a weekly series of informal 
book reviews and discussions for adults. 

Punxsutawney Free Library (Pa.) commemo- 
rates twenty-five years of service in a historical 
booklist published this fall. F. S. Jackson, 
the trustee who writes the history, succeeds in 
giving a large amount of information and com- 
ment in a persuasive and readable form. For its 
size P. F. L. gets a good bit of publicity: a 
monthly bulletin, a weekly column in two local 
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papers, and frequent newspaper notice of its story 
hours and special exhibits. Mary Bier, assistant 
librarian, is directly responsible for most of this. 

Evidence of alumni interest and cooperation is 
seen in the fine, illustrated story of a rare Bible 
collection gift to Penn State College Library which 
appears in the February issue of the Alumni News. 
The pictures bring out clearly the richness and 
beauty of the typography and binding. Six in- 
cunabula are in the collection which includes 


among many rarities a copy of the Eliot Indian 
Bible. 


The Friedsam Memorial Library, the product of 
over half a century of systematic collection by 
many Catholic scholars and bibliophiles, was 
housed in a splendid new building at St. Bona- 
venture College, N.Y. in 1938. Today this Li- 
brary celebrates its fourth anniversary in new quar- 
ters, and in honor of its fourth birthday the 
St. Bonaventure college newspaper has devoted a 
full issue to a description of its staff, its collec- 
tions, and its activities. It is brought home forci- 
bly to the layman that a great working library of 
this kind is not made up of rarities and religion 
alone, but also of the bread and butter books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets of today. 


WAR AND DEFENSE SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 


(Continued from page 764) 
War materials (Ed,RG) 
War propaganda (Ed,RG) 
War savings and thrift stamps (Ed) 
Water works—War measures (IA) 
Western hemisphere—Defenses (Int,RG,VFS) 
World war, 1939—Campaigns and battles 
— African front (RG) 
— Eastern front (RG) 
— Invasion of Great Britain (RG) 
— Mediterranean region (AG) 
— Pacific front (RG) 
— Russian front (RG) 
World war, 1939—Civilian service (Ed,Int,RG,VFS) 
World war, 1939—Commodity control (IA,Int) 
World war, 1939—Compensation of non-combatants (Ag, 
Art, Int) 
World war, 1939—Cultural aspects (Bib X,RG) 
World war, 1939—Destruction of property (Art) 
World war, 1939—Education and the war (tentative) 
(CBI, Int) 
World war, 1939—Evacuation, civilian (CBI,IA) 
World war, 1939—Exiled governments (CBI,IA) 
World war, 1939—Occupied territory (CBI) 
World war, 1939—Petroleum supply (CBI,IA,Int) 
World war, 1939—Relief work (Bib X,IA,Int,RG) 
World war, 1939—Social aspects (Ed,Int) 
World war, 1939—United States 
— Aid to allies (RG) 
— Aid to Great Britain (1A,Int,RG) 
~ Aid to Russia (1A,Int,RG) 
World war, 1939—War aims (Bib X,Ed,IA,Int,RG, VFS) 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


(Are these titles in your reference collection?) 
1. AMERICA PREPARES FOR TOMORROW, the 
of our total defense effort. 


story By William 
Dow Boutwell, and others. N.Y. Harper, 
c.1941. $2.65 

2. INTELLECTUAL AMERICA, ideas on the 
march. N.Y. Macmillan, 1941. 777p. $5 


3. How to Get ALONG IN THE ARMY. By 
“Old Sarge.” N.Y. D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1942. $1.50 

4. THE ARMY OFFICER'S MANUAL. 
M. Azoy. N.Y. D. Appleton-Century Co. 
366p. $2.50 

5. ArMY TALK, a familiar dictionary of sol- 
dier speech. By Elbridge Colby. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, c.1942. 232p. $2 

6. A GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY. Comp. by workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the Works Projects Administration in 
the state of Maryland; sponsored by the U.S. 


By A. C 
1942. 


Naval Academy. N.Y. Devin-Adair Co. ¢.1941., 
158p. (American Guide Series) $2 
7. THe Home Guard MANUAL, based by 


permission on War Office instruction books. Ed. 
by John Langdon-Davies; rev. by General Sir A. 
Godley; with chapters on rifle, Lewis gun, etc. 
by Lt.-Col. J. A. Barlow. Brooklyn, N.Y. Chem- 
ical Publishing Company, Inc. 1942. 172p. $2.50 

8.- THe Amr Ram SAFETY MANUAL, what you 
must know to protect yourself, your family and 
your home. By Capt. Burr Leyson. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. 1942. 92p. $1 

9. First Arm PRIMER. By Hermann Leslie 
Wenger and Eleanora Sense; illus. by Aaron 
Berkman. N.Y. M. Barrows & Co., Inc. ¢.1942. 
104p. $1 

10. WARTIME BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Chemical Publishing Co. 1942. 
1Sip. $4 

11. TECHNICAL DrawiNnGc. By Frederick E. 
Giesecke, Alva Mitchell, Henry Cecil Spencer. 
N.Y. Macmillan, 1942. 687p. $4 

12. A New DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, on 
historical principles from ancient and modern 
sources. Selected and edited by H. L. Mencken. 
N.Y. Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 1809p. $7.50 

13. CURRENT NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, a 
list of sources of “Sformation concerning cur- 
rent books of all intries; rev. ed. comp. by 
Lawrence Heyl. Ch. ago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1942. 19%£ (mimeographed). 75c 

14. AMERICAN I¥RINTS INVENTORY, check- 
list of Tennessee im}rints, 1841-50. Prepared by 
the Tennessee Histo¥ical Records Survey, Divi- 
sion of Community Service Programs, Work 
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edited by LOUIS SHORES 


Projects Administration. Nashville, December, 
1941. 138p. Apply 

15. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES, 1941 
Comp. by Robert M. Orton. N.Y. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1942. 284p. $3.50 

16. A Basic BooK COLLECTION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Comp. by a Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, and National Council of Teach 
ers of English. Chicago, American Library As 
sociation, 1942. 193p. $2 

17. REGIONAL UNITED STATES, a subject list 
Comp. by Hannah Logasa. Boston, F. W. Faxon 
Co. 1942. 7ip. $2 

18. THe TEACHER, THE SCHOOL AND THI 
COMMUNITY, an annotated directory and bib 


liography. By Stephen E. Epler. Washington, 
American Council on Education. 1941. 55p 
Apply 

19. WHERE CAN I FIND—? a manual of 


sources for educational research. By Marjorie H 


Thorpe. Syracuse, N.Y. Compiler, (107 West 
Newell St.) ¢.1941. 24p. 50c 
20. SourcE Book oF MEDICAL History 


Comp. with notes by Logan Clendenning. N.Y 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. Medical book dept. of 
Hatper & Brothers, c.1942. 685p. $10 

21. THE Music Director's Guipe To Musi 
CAL LITERATURE, for voices and instruments. By 
Alfred J. Swan. N.Y. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1941 
164p. $1 

22. A GUIDE TO RESEARCH SOURCES IN ENG- 
LISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Emil 
Greenberg. New York, New York University 
Bookstore, c.1942. 110p. (mimeographed) 75c 


War and Peace 


Nearly half of the new reference sources this 
month contribute to the war effort. The eleven 
titles leading the checklist include two background 
sources, four military aids, and five home de 
fense manuals. 


We Fight 


The six authors who conceived and executed 
America Prepares for Tomorrow’ include gov- 
ernment officials from the Office of Education, 
Social Security Board and Department of Agri- 
culture, an editor of the United States News, an 
assistant for one of N.B.C.’s news analysts, and 
a professor of political science at Northwestern 
Although written before December 7th, war par- 
ticipation has been anticipated in this defense 
guide to assist the “puzzled student, official and 
citizen in their efforts to an orderly understand- 
ing of the national defense program.” A chron 
ology, consisting of a time-table of events since 
1930, foreign and domestic, a prologue sum 
mary, descriptions of emergency national organi- 
zations, including OEM and OPM, as well as 
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other agencies, a description of Congress and 
the President functioning with extraordinary 
powers, a resumé of American foreign policy, 
and then, detailed descriptions of materials, tools, 
industry, farms, transportation, communication, 
power, shelter, human resources, labor, educa- 
tion, finances, the military and home fronts, all 
in the process of mobilization for total war, in- 
dicate broadly the scope. The appendix with its 
13 important documents which form a basis for 
the American defense program, a chart contrast- 
ing democracy and dictatorship, a well-selected 
defense bibliography, and numerous cartoons 
complete the contents of a reference book of 
first importance these war days. 

Cargill's Intellectual America® is concerned 
more with the ideas than with the materials of 
this great revolution we call World War II. Al- 
though it is intended to be read through from 
cover to cover, its reference value for exposition 
of the various “isms” and the diverse thoughts 
of men like Marx, Spengler, Freud, Joyce, Ber- 
trand Russell, Hegel, Nietzsche and the others 
whose ideas are back of our world struggle, is 
high. A valuable source for college and public 
reference. 


Military Service 


With millions of men directly affected by se- 
lective service, reference questions about our 
armed forces inevitably must accelerate. “Old 
Sarge,” who conducts Liberty Magazine's “This 
Man's Army” page has written a sane volume of 
advice." It answers such practical questions as, 
what to take to camp, how to budget time, money, 
and duties, and why regulations are. Saluting, 
courtesy, rifle, health, insignia, allotments, special 
opportunities are other topics treated informally 
and in direct army language. 

For the reserve officer returning to the army 
after a long absence or for the 3-A men con- 
templating V.O.C., Azoy’s Army Officers’ Man- 
ual* is made to order. Army organization, staff 
duties, uniforms and equipment, drill and cere- 
monies, paper work, selective service, courts mar- 
tial, army history, are only a few of the essential 
topics compactly presented. A table of officers’ 
pay schedules and allowances, and a list of cur- 
rent army abbreviations merit recall by the refer- 
ence worker. 


But a fuller list of army terms and meanings 
are included in Army Talk,’ a delightful diction- 
ary, prepared by Colonel Colby, illustrated by 
Richard Hurd, and dedicated to H. L. Mencken. 

Out of the WPA American Guide Series has 
come also a timely guide to Annapolis.* General 
information for visitors, history, facts and tra- 
ditions, biographical directory of outstanding 
graduates, bibliography, and an index to proper 
names are notable reference features, as are the 
many illustrations. Similar guides for West 
Point and the Coast Guard Academy are under 
way. 


The Home Front 


Only when Britain admitted the possibility of 
invasion and after Russia had demonstrated the 
effectiveness of organized guerrillas against the 
Nazi type of “Blitz” was a home guard devel- 
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oped. The Home Guard Manual,’ already of in- 
terest to communities on the coasts, promises to 
become 3 basic reference book everywhere in the 
next few months because it contains such direct 
information on Nazi war technique and the 
counter measures that an organized home guard 
can effect with proper knowledge and skill in 
observation, field craft, obstruction, demolition, 
weapons, village defense, street fighting, anti- 
tank tactics, anti-aircraft, gas, and communica- 
tion. A table identifying various gases and pre- 
scribing procedures, as well as a dictionary of 
modern war terms, illustrate practicality. 

The Air Raid Safety Manual*® is a summary 
of rules and procedures-in this country and in 


“England, and covers home safety, window pro- 


tection, high explosive and incendiary bombs, air 
gas attack, shelters, airplane spotting, and duties 
of air raid wardens and rescue parties. A fine 
feature is the list of 50 most frequently asked 
questions. Other aids are the brief resumé of 
instructions, symbols for map-making, list of 
articles needed by rescue squads, and the end 
paper identifications of Axis and U. S. planes. 

Demand for the American Red Cross First Aid 
Manual has currently boosted that publication 
above the Bible as a best seller. It is inevitable 
therefore that other first aid primers such as that 
by Dr. Wenger * should appear. It is intended for 
air raid warden, first aid student, nurse, teacher, 
and homemaker, and therefore has a place in the 
reference library. Brief and simple directions 
on wounds, infections, bleeding, internal injuries, 
poison, burns, bandaging and the other usual 
topics are complemented by attention to health 
and morale during war conditions. 

But the home front includes also production, 
and another English publication on Wartime 
Building Construction” will be in demand. It 
deals with the problems of reinforced concrete, 
plans for single-storied factories, home construc- 
tion, design of airdrome runways, housing of 
armed forces, and with emergency repairs, con- 
servation of materials, and fire protection. Up-to- 
date in the light of British experience. 

Contributing also to the education of the mil- 
lions of men and women preparing for war pro- 
duction is the second edition of Technical Draw- 
ing," probably the best reference source in print. 
It covers every essential phase of the subject— 
instruments and materials, projections, perspective, 
dimensioning, shop processes, patent office, archi- 
tectural, structural, and topographic drawing, 
graphs, lettering, and is fully illustrated. Ref- 
erence librarians will especially appreciate the 
appendix with its excellent lists of signs and 
symbols, its tables of various standards, and its 
collectidns of data on various sizes and gauges 
Recommended for all libraries. 

For further references on the war effort consult 
“Civilian Defense, a Practical Bibliography” issued 
by the Cooper Union Library (Bulletin, Jan. 
1942, No. 10) and re ‘inted in the March 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Reference sources for .r peace efforts con- 
tinue to appear in quar ty and quality. If it 
were not for war, H. L. encken’s quotation dic- 
tionary * would lead the -oundup. 

Reference librarians hi: i each new quotation 
book with the sanguine hope that as few as pos- 
sible of the quotations present in other sources 
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will be included. From that standpoint alone, 
Mr. Mencken's compilation is the most promis- 
ing tool that has appeared in years. With the 
iconoclastic disregard for convention that marked 
his American Mercury editorship in the Babbitt 
age, the compiler has taken his quotations wher- 
ever he found them provided they said some- 
thing well. True, the Bible and Shakespeare 
lead all the rest, but even the excerpts from these 
most quoted. sources are very infrequently the 
ones oftenest repeated. And the variety of other 
sources stops at nothing. 

The alphabetical topic and ‘‘see also” arrange- 
ment without benefit of index has been adopted 
concordance-like important word procedure in- 
cludes repetition of quotations. Attractive to the 
reference librarian is the attention to full cita- 
tion, historical sequence by first utterance, and 
frequent use of “see” references. Prefatory 
recognition of the work of Bartlett, Hoyt, Steven- 
son, Champion, and other professionals attests 
the intelligence and skill that has gone into the 
present compilation. As evidence that this is 
not just merely another quotation book, libra- 
rians are urged*to look under books and libraries 
and discover how few of the hackneyed oratorical 
phrases and how many fresh and often uncom- 
plimentary excerpts there are. 

I am certain the literary appeal of this treasury 
of selections will be extolled in other review 
journals. Here, I want to go on record as 
recommending Mencken's Dictionary of Quo- 
tations for first purchase in the reference rooms 
of all American libraries. 

The remaining ten titles are bibliographies— 
two national and scholarly, three eclectic and 
popular, and five, special subject. Mr. Heyl” 
has courageously revised his preliminary 1933 
edition in the face of the world struggle. Alpha- 
betically by country, “titles that still appear to 
be among the living” are listed, and regardless 
of general uncertainty from day to day, reference 
librarians and teachers will appreciate this list. 
The Tennessee Checklist “* is cited as a reminder 
that the great American national bibliography to 
1877 which will give us a continuous tie-up with 
the American and U. S. Catalogs, is still under 
way. 


Eclectic Tools 


The 1941 compilation of reprints in series 
catalogs 63 series and lists 8,000 available re- 
prints under author, title and some subjects. Be- 
ginning with the Spring issue, juveniles are to 
be included. Reference librarians will be over- 
looking a real reference opportunity if only the 
order department is permitted to have.a copy 
of this basic reference book. 

The 1500 basic books recommended for high 
schools ™ will be scrutinized critically by all re- 
sponsible for or interested in secondary educa- 
tion. There are strong indications of educational 
as well as library awareness in this third joint 
list, and high school teachers and librarians will 
appreciate the neat format, splendid organization, 
original* annotations, and recognition of such 
course of study units as consumer education, na- 
tional defense, radio and televison. But on the 
other side, many will consider 20 per cent too 
large a portion for fiction, especially when added 
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to 150 biographies and substantial sections on 
literature, art, legends and folklore, popular cus- 
toms and holidays, and costume. Curriculum ex- 
perts, too, may find the subject allotments some- 
what at variance with newer courses of study. 
The South as a region is proportionately less well 
represented, and the reference collection, whether 
isolated or in relation with non-reference materials 
is unbalanced. For example, under literature 
only the two Brewer allusion books (much less 
desirable for high schools than the Oxford com- 
panions) are recognized as ‘“‘reference books,” 
while further down, titles with much better ref- 
erence claims are placed under regular subjects 
Some excellent newer reference tools especially 
suited for secondary school have been avoided for 
conventional tools. Two of the four titles under 
rhetoric and composition are specialized style 
manuals questionable even for undergraduate col- 
lege use. The encyclopedia recommendations are 
intelligent although debatable. In spite of thes« 
criticisms, this is a splendid tool for the 76 per 
cent of American high schools with enrollment 
under 200. 

Miss Logasa’s Regional United States” is a 
timely subject arranged list, graded for reading 
groups from elementary grades through adult 
hood. The place index will be especially useful 
in reference. 

A by-product of the teacher education study 
is the handy annotated directory™ of organiza 
tions and bibliography of teaching aids and ideas 
Both a general and a topic index contribute to 
referability. 

Miss Thorpe’s manual” for education students 
and research workers is one of the best organized 
I have seen. She has succeded in breaking away 
from the library approach and establishing a s¢ 
quence among the fine selection of tools that r« 
lates more directly to the educationist’s pro 
cedure. 


Medicine, Music, Literature 


Popular author Clendenning has created a 
“Larned” for medical history, and to that ex 
tent his book is bibliographic summary ™ as well 
as manual. From Galen and before, to Roentgen 
and after, a comprehensive survey of classical 
medical writings, with brief notes, is presented 
chronologically. This should prove useful in 
general as well as in medical reference. 


A somewhat different pattern has been fol- 
lowed in the Music Director's Guide, in which 
a first part presents a running commentary on 
the bibliography in the second part. Both parts 
are chronologically arranged and selection has 
kept the average rather than the exceptional mu- 
sician in mind. 

Finally, Emil Greenberg, whose creative refer- 
ence activities have already produced two useful 
bibliographic guides, presents a third, this time 
in the field of English and American literature 
In all, 132 titles are annotated, but the sequence 
is much less functional than conventional. The 
whole movement, however, to acquaint majors 
with the tools in their field is still so young 
that this effort must be cited for its fine appre- 
ciation of the problem of teaching and learning 
those studies in which library activity dominate 
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A. L. A. Notes 


By Lucile 


General Sessions at Milwaukee 


omic tentative program for the A.L.A. general 
sessions at the Milwaukee Conference, June 
22-27, is given below. The general theme of 
the meetings will be “Winning the War and 
Winning the Peace—How Libraries Can Help.” 

First Session—Monday, June 22, 8:30 P.M.: 
Introduction of presidents of national associations, 
including presidents of A.L.A. divisions, and 
officials. President's address. ‘Educating the 
Citizen in a World at War’ (speaker to be an- 
nounced later). 

Second Session—Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 A. M.: 
Public libraries and the war: “From the Stand- 
point of the Citizen” by Robert J. Blakely, asso- 
ciate editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
“From the Standpoint of the Library” by Ralph 
A. Beals, Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D.C. ‘“‘School Libraries and 
the War” by Homer W. Anderson, superintendent 
of schools, St. Louis. The citation of trustees 
will take place at this session. 

Third Session—Thursday, June 25, 10:00 A. M.: 
“Universities and the War” by Clarence A. Dyk- 
stra, president, University of Wisconsin. “‘Spe- 
cialized Libraries and the War’’ by Lawrence W. 
Bass, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Fourth Session—Friday, June 26, 8:30 P. M.: 
Introduction of new officers. Address by Presi- 
dent-Elect Keyes D. Metcalf, director of the 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
“Libraries in the War and After’ by Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


Studi#s on Latin America 


Three studies have been completed by the 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America. The titles are: Distribution of 
Scholarly Journals of the United States in Latin 
America, by William C. Haygood, Mary E. 
Brindley, and Rodolfo O. Rivera (50c); Books 
on Latin American History: A Study of Collec- 
tions Available in Colleges and Universities of 
the United States, by George J. Finney (75c); 
Books of Latin American Interest in Public Li- 
braries of the United States, by William C. Hay- 
good, George Finney,, Manuel Sanchez, and Mary 
E. Brindley (50c). 

The pamphlets may be purchased from the 
Publishing Department, A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Deaderick 


Report of International Cultural 
Relations Committee 


The Special Committee on International Cul- 
tural Relations appointed by the Executive Board 
in December 1941 has issued a “Preliminary 
Report of the Special Committee on International 
Cultural Relations.” The report covers the role 
of books and publishers, libraries and librarians 
in international cultural relations; present A.L.A. 
activities in the field of international cultural 
relations; findings and observations; and recom- 
mendations. 

The members of the committee are Flora B. 
Ludington, chairman; William Warner Bishop, 
member and consultant; J. Periam Danton; 
Milton E. Lord; and John R. Russell. 


Staff Changes 


John Chancellor, adult education specialist at 
A.L.A. Headquarters for the past eight years, 
resigned April 15, largely for reasons of health. 
He has bought a farm in Wisconsin, within easy 
reach of the capital. The address is Rural Route 
#1, Mount Horeb, Wis. 


Margaret Willis, for five years assistant on the 
Booklist staff, has left the A.L.A. to become 
assistant librarian at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Lois Howard Pence is temporary assistant taking 
Miss Willis’ place. Mrs. Pence has been given 
a three-month leave of absence from the Gary, 
Ind., Public Library. 


Eileen Duggan, for twelve years first assistant 
on the Booklist staff, has been named Associate 
Editor of the Booklist. 


Study of Library Standards 


The National Resources Planning Board has 
signed a contract with the A.L.A., providing 
financial assistance towards a study of public 
library standards. The study will be conducted 
by the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar Planning 
and a group of advisers representing “the best 
present opinion of the library profession.” 

The major purpose of the project is to draft 
for the National Resources Planning Board a 
memorandum formulating public library standards 
which may be used as measures of the adequacy 
of library service and as guides to library de- 
velopment in the postwar period. 

The statement will be completed and submitted 
to the board not later than June 30, 1942. 


(Continued on page 775) 





Attention Juniors 


OR the “pause that refreshes’’ during the ac- 

tivities of a busy conference week the JMRT 
has been investigating the possibilities of a Lake 
Michigan Cruise. Present plans indicate that 
Wednesday afternoon and evening of the Confer- 
ence would be the time for such a trip. Total 
cost, including meals, would be about $3.50. 
Junior Members interested please notify Harry R. 
Stritman, 4001 E. Minnehaha Parkway, Minne- 
apolis; Minnesota, so that he wil! be able to plan 


The Nominating Committee, Evelyn L. Parks, 
Chairman, presents the following slate of officers 
tor 1942-1943 


For Chairman: 


Mary HELEN JAMES, Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Secretary, A.L.A. Junior 
Members, 1935-36; Secretary, 
Qhio Library Association, 
1938-39; Secretary, College Li- 
brary Section, A.C.R.L., 1940- 
41; Member, A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on Committees and Boards, 
1940-41; Active at the time of 
organization of Junior Member 
Groups in Louisiana, and in 
the Cincinnati area. Appeared 
on programs of the New Or 
leans Library Club; Louisiana 
Library Association; College 
Section, A.L.A. ; Member, 
A.L.A. Association of College and Reference Libraries, 
Ohio Library Association. 





HAZEL KirK Levins, Free Public Library, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Member, A.L.A. Junior 
Members Poster Contest Com- 
mittee, 1938 ; Chairman, 
A.L.A. JMRT Poster Contest 
Committee, 1938-39; Member, 
Junior sub-committee of 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee, 
1938; Member, A.L.A. Pub- 
licity Committee, 1939-40 ; 
Member, A.L.A. JMRT Pro- 
fessional Reading Committee, 
1939-40 ; Coordinator, A.L.A. 
JMRT 1940-42; Chairman, 
New Jersey Junior Members, 
1937-39; Member, N.J. 
JMRT Survey of Special Collections Committee; Mem- 
ber, New Jersey Library Association Personnel Commit 
tee, 1940-41; One of the editors of ‘“‘Leads No. 7,”’ 
Visual aids for publicity and display, A.L.A.; Active 
in the organization of the New Jersey JMRT; Appeared 
on programs of the New Jersey Library Association, 
New York Library Club, Library Binding Institute ; 
Member, A.L.A., New Jersey Library Association, New 
York Library Club. 





* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this sec- 
tion. Correspondence and contributions should be sent to 
Hazel Kirk Levins, Coordinator, Free Public Library, 


East Orange, N.J. 





Junior Librarians Section” 





the details. This is the one chance we will have 
for a boat trip without submarine escort. 

The grapevine telegraph brings news of a Wed- 
nesday morning business meeting for the JMRT 
and a Thursday evening dinner meeting. Open 
House will be kept in the usual Junior Member 
style Monday through Thursday of A.L.A. Mil 
waukee Conference. 

Just a reminder that State Chapter dues are due 
Please send checks to Margaret W. Ayrault, Li 
brary of the Carnegie Endowment for Internationa! 
Peace, Washington, D.C. 





For Vice-Chairman: 


TERESA W. ATKINSON, Insurance Library Associ 
ation, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Member, Atlanta JMRT 
Committee to compile infor- 
mation for a plan—Regional 
Libraries in Georgia, 1939; 
Chairman, Atlanta JMRT, 
1940-41 ; Chairman, Committee 
to compile the Georgia Author 
Bibliography, 1941-42; Mem- 
ber, Executive Board A.L.A. 
JMRT to fill the unexpired 
term of Gretchen J. Garrison; 
Author, ‘““Work of the Atlanta Insurance Library," Jow? 
nal of Commerce, December 29, 1941. 





RoBERT L. GITLER, San Jose State 
Jose, California. 


College, San 


California Library Associa- 
tion: Past President, San 
Francisco Bay—Portola Dis- 
trict JMRT; President, Cali- 
fornia JMRT, 1935-36; Chair- 
man, College and University 
Libraries Section, 1940-41; 
Member, Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom, 1940 to date; 
Member, Regional Cooperation 
and Professional Relations 
Committee, 1941 to date; 
Member, A.L.A. 





JOHN G. LORENZ, Public Library, Schenectady, 
New York. 


Chairman, Metropolitan 
N.Y. JMRT, 1941; Member, 
Staff Association of N.Y. Li- 
braries, Committee on Civil 
Service; Member, New York 
Library Association Entertain- 
ment Committee, 1941; N.Y. 
JMRT Representative on 
NYLA and A.L.A. Councils, 
1941; Author, bibliography 
“Civil Service and ‘ Public 
Libraries," 1941; Member, 
A.L.A., New York Library Association, New York Li 
brary Club, Staff Associations of N.Y. Libraries. 
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For Members-at-Large: 


JANET FresCH, Descriptive Cataloging Division 
of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Member, Baltimore JMRT 
Booklist Forum Committee, 
1935-41; Member, Baltimore 
JMRT Committee for first five 
volumes of Cumulative Index 
of the Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers Yearbook; Treasurer, 
Baltimore JMRT, 1937-38; 
Member, Regional group of 
Catalogers and Classifiers, 1934 
to date; Member, Regional, 
Group C & C Executive Board, 
1935-37; Vice-Chairman, Re- 
gional Group of C & C, 1940-42; Eastern District Secre- 
tary, A.L.A. JMRT, 1940-41; Chairman, A.L.A. JMRT 
Constitution Committee, 1941-42; Member, A.L.A., 
Maryland Library Association. 





ANNA M. Pratt, Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Poultney, Vermont. 

President, Vermont Library 
Association ; Member, Vermont 
Committee for Victory Book 
Campaign; Regional Chair 
man, Junior College Section of 
A.C.R.L.; Active on state-wide 
radio programs, VERMONT 
VICTORY BROADCASTS, 
sponsored by Vermont JMRT; 
Working on subject of state 


certification of librarians in 
Vermont; Member, A.L.A., 
Association of College and 


Reference Libraries, Junior Col- 
lege Section, Vermont Library 
Association. 





John Dulka, Milwaukee Public Library, is the 
Chairman of the JMRT Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements and Delourise Layman, Waukesha 
Public Library, the JMRT Program Chairman. 


Jessie Epperson, Alabama Department of Ar- 
chives and History, is the new Alabama JMRT 
Chairman, and Louise Van Harlingen, Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus, the Ohio Chairman. 
Eloise Ebert, A.L.A—JMRT Middlewestern Dis- 
trict Secretary, has resigned to accept a position as 
Post Librarian, Fort Warren, Wyoming. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 773) 
Washington Visit 


On a recent visit to Washington Julia Wright 
Merrill had conferences with members of the 
U.S. Information Service, Office of Government 
Reports, about the distribution of war publica- 
tions to libraries; with the Library Service Divi- 
sion, U.S. Office of Education; and with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

She learned that libraries may receive the 
pamphlets of the Women’s Interests Division by 
sending a request to the War Department. 

While on this trip, Miss Merrill attended a 
meeting of the Maryland State-Wide Library 
Survey Committee of the State Planning Com 
mission of which she is a consultant. 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station 0 - Box 22 New York City 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 


vacancies on your have some good po- 
library staff. This . 


service free. sitions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 











Compare the price for books in 


for books in publisher’s bindings 





“SAVE MONEY AND GET THE BEST” 


HUNTTING BUCKRAM_ BINDINGS 


with the prices 
PLUS THE COST OF REBINDING. 


“OUR PRICES» 


8” — 5c 9” — 60c 10” — 65c 12” — 80c 14” — 90¢ 
REBINDING PRICES 
8” — 74¢ 9” — 8c 10” — 96c 12” — $1.30 14” — $1.65 


Further information supplied on request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














TRANSPORTATION PAID — ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES — ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





You First, Alphonse 


PROPOS of the popular gag about news, 

“It was reported in England that it was 
rumored in Switzerland,” etc., we have one of 
our own. Spotted among the hundreds of news- 
paper clippings about CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
1940 was an article from the Bowling Green, O. 
Sentinel Tribune. 

“From the Wilson Library Bulletin for April 
comes the following excerpt taken from the 
Bowling Green Sentinel Tribune: ‘Another pub- 
lication which is the answer to’ a long-felt want 
is CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. . ._ It brings to 
light interesting and little known phases of the 
lives of current celebrities. It’s good for your 
conversation.’ ” 

That completes the cycle twice, Bowling Green. 
Shall we go on? 


American History—North 


Bibliographies in American History by Henry 
P. Beers, announced a little while ago, is now 
ready for distribution to all librarians and soci- 
ologists that need a comprehensive collection of 
bibliographical materials for research in American 
history. This is the second edition, revised and 
enlarged, and like the first, lists titles relating 
to the United States of America. ($4.75) 

The words, “history” and “bibliography” have 
been broadly interpreted as historians have been 
interpreting them in recent years. Many titles 
in this 450-page book have been included which 
deal primarily with foreign countries, because 
they contain matter relating to the United States 
also. References are classified under many sub- 
jects, grouped under the following main divisions: 
Colonial period, revolution, confederation; United 
States; Diplomatic history; Economic history; 
Education; Political science, etc.; Army and Navy; 
Races, religious history; Social, cultural, scientific; 
Biography and genealogy; Territories, possessions, 
dependencies; States. 

Over 3500 titles have been added to this new 
edition, including many which appeared before 
the first edition was published in 1938, as well 
as all new publications discovered up to the Fall 
of 1941. Compilations in progress and in manu- 
script have been included, also several hundred 
cartographical titles. The new edition is 100 
pages longer than the original edition. 

Organized for handy reference, Bibliographies 
in American History is well fortified by an ade- 
quate subject and author index. 


“An indispensable tool that must find its way 
into every library in the country,” W. J. Petersen 
said of the first edition in Social Studies, ‘It 
must also take a prominent place on the shelf of 
the serious student or researcher in American 
history.” 


American History—South 


Although the “Good Neighbor” policy toward 
South America had not even approached its 
present intensity five years ago, A. Curtis Wilgus 
book, Histories and Historians in Hispanic 
America, was very well received. This month 
The Wilson Company is publishing a second and 
revised edition of the book by the president of 
the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association which should be of particular interest 
to librarians, high school and college classes, 
graduate students making their own bibliographies, 
and individuals desiring to increase their know!- 
edge of the Hispanic American countries. 

New titles have been added, increasing the 
amount of material by nearly half. Retaining the 
narrative style of the first popular edition, Dr 
Wilgus has adhered to the arrangement by cen- 
turies. For each century <e arrangement is, first, 
by General Works, including General Histories, 
and Descriptions, Indians, Discovery, Religious 
Accounts, Independent Movements, and Voyages 
and Travels; second, Special Works, segregated 
according to country. The list of bibliographical! 
collections and aids, full index and detailed table 
of contents have been retained and brought up 
to date. 

“This excellent compilation furnishes a ready 
and needed tool to those interested in the field 
it covers,” James A. Robertson declared in the 
Journal of Modern History, June 1937, about the 
first edition. ‘It is complete enough for most 
ordinary demands and its small size is reassuring 
The narrative form of the text does away with 
the cut-and-dried feature of the usual bibliog- 
raphy. It furnishes an easy approach to some 
of the best books on each region of Hispanic 
America, and covers the centuries from the 16th 
to the 20th—one chapter to each country.” 


Thanks for the Tip! 


Maybe we should wrap all our books in leftover 
printed sheets. A librarian wrote us recently: 

“Have I been napping or are you trying a 
news sales promotion scheme? This morning | 
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received my four copies of Children’s Catalog all 
neatly wrapped in proof sheets for Magazines for 
High Schools, which I read with great interest. 
If this is a new publication, I'd like to know 
about it; if it's an old one, I'm ashamed of my 
ignorance.” 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


V Beers, Henry P. BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMER- 
ICAN History. $4.75. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Sixth edition. Serv- 
ice basis rate. 


Yearbooks on the 
$3 a year for monthly 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 
service basis rate. 


issues. 
Martin, L. K. MAGAZINES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 161 pages. 1941. $1.75. 


MWilgus, A. Curtis. Histories AND HisTo- 
RIANS IN HISPANIC AMERICA, Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. $1.75 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. $1.00 a year 
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More Uses for Envelopes 


‘May I offer another use for the waxed en- 
velopes that enclose your catalog cards?’ a Louisi- 
ana librarian queries. ““We accumulate them and 
give them to our local Camp Fire Executive to 
use when the guardians buy honor beads. The 
colored beads showing through the yellow paper 
make an attractive package to take back to the 
girls.” 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


Book Revirew Dicest. 1941 annual bound volume 
with 5-year index. Published April 1 


CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. 1941 annual bound vol- 
ume. Published April 21 


In Preparation 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1941-March 1942 an- 
nual bound volume. Ready in May or early June 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





Bruce Spring Books Have Wide Reader Appeal 





Now in popular language 
Trigault'’s record of 
ancient China 


THE CHINA 
THAT WAS 


Technical books 


ACCURATE 
HOME ESTIMATING 


By THOMAS and RuTH ROBERTS 


Carpenters, constructors, dealers 
in building materials, architec- 
tural draftsmen, and students find 
the quick approximate method of 
estimating the costs of home 
building practical and reliable. 


Translated by Louis J. GALLAGHER, S.J. 


For an insight into the China of today your 
readers want to know more and more about 
the China of the past. Have available for 
them this book which is the only recognized 
authoritative record of every phase of Chi- 
nese life in the 16th century. $2.25 





The Bruce Publishing Co., 1105 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IT’S FUN TO 
BUILD MODERN 
FURNITURE 


By C. K. LusH 


Fifty-one shop-tested things rang- 
ing from a simple bread board to 
a desk, table, etc., for the home 
craftsman to make from wood 
with little equipment. 


$1.75 

















HISTORIES AND HISTORIANS OF 
HISPANIC AMERICA 


By A. Curtis Wilgus 
President of the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association 


2d and revised edition 150 pages 


“This excellent compilation furnishes a ready and needed tool to those 
interested in the field it covers. It is complete enough for most ordinary 
demands and its small size is reassuring. The narrative form of the 
text does away with the cut-and-dried feature of the usual bibliography. 
It furnishes an easy approach to some of the best books on each region 
of Hispanic America, and covers the centuries from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth—one chapter to each century. 

James A. Robertson, in the Journal of 

Modern History, June 1937. 


The above description of Dr: Wilgus’s work applies with full force to the New and 
revised edition, ready in May 1942. New titles have been added, increasing the 
amount of material by nearly half. Dr. Wilgus has retained the narrative style, and 


has adhered to the arrangement by centuries. 





Publications of the 
INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The objects of the Association are the promotion of Inter-American bibliographical 
work by means of cooperation with bibliographical organizations, bibliographical ex- 
perts, libraries, and other related agencies in all countries of the Americas; and the 
lending of assistance in research work on subjects relating thereto. 


Series | Series II 
1. A Gtossary oF TECHNICAL LIBRARY AND This series is devoted to the proceedings 
AtLiep TERMS IN SPANISH AND Enc- of the Annual convention. 
posahehs Davie Rubio and Carmel Sulli- 1. Proceepincs or Tue First Annvat Con 
van. 153p. $1.25. VENTION, 1938. 267p. 
2. Out of Print. 2. Proceepincs or Tue Seconp Conven 
SpanisH Persona Names: PRINCIPLES TION, 1939. 3311p. $5. 
GovERNING THEIR FORMATION AND Use. 3. Procerptncs or THe Tuirp ConveENTION, 
Charles F. Gosnell. xii,112p. $1.50. 1940. 350p. $5. 
4. Ex Contenrpo LiItERARIO DE EL SIGLO 
Diez y Nueve. Malcolm McLean. “ 
$1.25. Series III 
BIBLIOGRAPHY .OF SPANISH AMERICAN i. A Rererence Inpex To 12,000 Spanisn 
Fotkiore. Ralph S. Boggs. $1.50. AMERICAN AUTHORS. Raymond L 
6. Jost Tortsto Mepina: His Lire anv Grismer, 150p. $4.50. (Spanish edition 
i Works. Sarah E. Roberts. $1.50. available at the same price) 


All prices include postage 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York N. Y. 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children's Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
10 copies, 15¢ per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City 





SCHOYER, PRESTON 
The foreigners. Dodd 1942 617p $2.75 
Hicks, GRANVILLE, 1901- Portrays “the life of the foreign colony of 
Only one storm. Macmillan 1942 427p a Chinese city from a year before the present 
$2.75 Sino-Japanese conflict until the outbreak of 
: World War II. The main character, Peter 
Achilles, is a young teacher, newly arrived 
in China, through whose eyes the reader 
sees the unrest, suffering, weaknesses, and 
strength of the Chinese people.” Library 
journal 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


COTTLER, JOSEPH, 1899- 
Man with wings; the story of Leonardo 
da Vinci. Little 1942 256p illus $2.50 
A biography which combines an “appre- 
ciation of the artist with an illuminating and 
contagious enthusiasm for the inventor and 
mechanical genius.” Kirkus 


FICTION 


A successful business man brings his 
family back to the small town where he was 
born; here he buys a printing press and 
settles down. The daily village life, for 
the 1937-39 period, introduces many char- 
acters and a great deal of conversation on 
current affairs, particularly democracy 


“This is a story, a big American novel, 
and as fine a one in all those essentials that 
go to make a novel—story, people, style 
adapted to theme, meaning and significance— 
as we have had or are likely to have in 
many moons.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


Miers, EARL SCHENCK, 1910- 
Big Ben; a novel. Westminster press 
1942 238p $2.50 
“Based on the life of Paul Robeson, this 
is the story of Ben Jackson, a Negro boy 
who was granted a scholarship to study at a 
white university where he became a football 
hero. An honest and understanding inter- 
pretation of the problems of the Negro, 
ou ifted, confronted with racial preju- 
ice.” Bkl. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, 1896- 

Radium treasure and the Curies; with 
illus. by William Sharp. Crowell 1942 
105p illus $2 

Tells of the Curies’ lives from childhood, 
and traces the hardships and triumphs of 
their great work, followed by a brief account 
of radium and its uses 


MERRICK, ELLIOTT, 1905- 


QUEEN, ELLERY, pseud. Northern nurse. Scribner 1942 311p 
Calamity town; a novel. Little 1942 $2.75 





318p $2 

“A story of murder on Main Street. 
Ellery Queen, Detective, tries to prevent a 
murder, watches the man who is supposed 
to do the murder, sees the death, still finds 
difficulties with the solution, goes through a 
trial scene and, in the end, solves the mys- 
tery.” Huntting 


“This is the story of my wife when she 
was Nurse Kate Austen. She has told me 
many of the tales given here; others I saw 
for myself during the years we worked in 
the same Labrador settlements. Planning 
this book together, we have tried to give 
a true picture of one nurse’s work, thought 
and adventure.” Author 
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MERRICK, ELLIOTT—Continued 


“There are good stories of trips across 
the frozen snow in dog sleds in response to 
a message of sickness, stories of fishing 
trips, of a Christmas celebration, of the 
importance of the arrival of the mail. . . 
But more than telling stories that bring a 
chuckle or tingle of excitement, ,the author, 
succeeds admirably in portraying the simple, 
hard life of Labrador and the simple, rugged 
people who prefer it to any other kind.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


MILLER, FRANCIS TREVELYAN, 1877- 
General Douglas MacArthur; fighter for 


freedom; introduction by Lowell 
Thomas. Winston 1942 280p illus 
$1.35 


Contains chapters on: Fighting with Mac- 
Arthur in World War II; Fighting Mac- 
Arthurs—a new American epic; With the 
MacArthurs at army posts on American 
frontiers; With the MacArthurs in the Russo- 
Japanese war; With MacArthur on the battle- 
fields of France; Hero of Luzon leads his 
armies 


ROTHERY, AGNES EDWARDS, 1888- 
Family album. Dodd 1942 237p illus $3 


“This book begins when my father was a 
vigorous and attractive man of forty-two. It 
ends in the spring of 1941, as he celebrates 
his ninety-second birthday. .. (The record) 
of a large and lively family living at 
Wellesley in winter and on Cape Cod in 
summer. . . None of the characters is fic- 
titious. They and their stories are all true— 
true as to names, as to places, as to dates 
and events.” Introduction 


“A book of rare quality, pungent in 
flavor and delightful in style. We shall 
cherish it as Americana while we read and 
reread it for the liveliest entertainment. 
There is reality. in all its humor and senti- 
ment and robustness and charm.” N.Y. 
Times 


AMERICA IN WARTIME 


AMERICA organizes to win the war; a hand- 


CH 


Your business goes to war. 


book on the American war effort. . . 
Harcourt 1942 395p illus $2 

Articles on different phases of the war 
effort by the following: H. S. Commager, 
F. L. Schuman, M. Lerner, P. Schubert, S. L. 
A. Marshall, L. D. Lyman, H. M. Vinacke, 
C. R. Wickard, A. E. Dodd, J. Chamberlain, 
D. C. Coyle, B. Price, L. Farago, A. U. Pope, 
W. Kaempffert, P. De Kruif, C. H. Judd, 
D. C. Fisher, W. Churchill, F. D. Roosevelt, 
H. A. Wallace 


ERNE, LEO M. 1912- 
Houghton 
1942 496p $3.50 


Partial contents: Business under arms: 
Converting to war production; Getting a 


READERS' CHOICE 


government contract; Getting 6 gp Get- 
ting and using your labor; Work or fight; 
Controlling prices in war; Demobilization 
day 


FLEISHER, WILFRID, 1897- 
Our enemy Japan. Doubleday 1942 236p 
$2 


Contents: Rise of Japan; Back to militar- 
ism; Ties with Germany; Japanese leaders; 
Japanese army; Japanese navy; Japan's eco- 
nomic position; Washington negotiations; 
Thirteen minutes—December 7, 1941 

“Possesses a quality of background that 
comes only from extensive contact with the 
country under consideration. . . A_ sober, 
factual, informative book about the Army 
and Navy, the institutions and psychology 
of our enemy in the Pacific.” N.Y. Times 


PADELFORD, NORMAN JUDSON, 1903- 
Panama canal in peace and war. Mac- 


millan 1942 327p maps $3 

Contents: Why a Panama canal; American 
rights and powers; Panama canal in time of 
peace; Panama canal in time of war; Gov- 
ernment, administration, and business enter- 
prise; Economic significance of the Panama 
canal 

“A contribution for those who want to 
know more about the workings of the canal 
It brings together within convenient com- 
pass a store of facts and figures that might 
be obtained otherwise only by mining dreary 
government reports.” N.Y. Times 

Bibliographical foot-notes 


TAYLOR, GEORGE EDWARD 
America in the new Pacific. 


Macmillan 
1942 160p $1.75 

“This book is issued under the auspices of 
the American council of the Institute of 
Pacific relations, inc.” 

Contents: Our struggle with Japan; Amer- 
ica in Asia; United States—a Pacific power; 
Japan—a planned empire; Western empires 
and subject peoples; China as an ally; Asia 
for whom? 


AVIATION TO-DAY 


NAIDICH, JAMES 
Mathematics for 


the aviation trades 
McGraw 1942 267p illus $1.80 

Contents: Review of fundamentals for 
the airplane mechanic; Airplane and its 
wing; Mathematics of materials; Aircraft 
engine mathematics; Review 


SHIELDS, BERT A. 
Air pilot training. McGraw 1942 602p 


illus maps (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $4 

Presents “the information necessary to 
pass the written examinations for a private 
and a commercial pilot license.” Preface 

Contents: Aircraft and theory of flight; 
Aircraft engines; Meteorology; Air naviga- 
tion 
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OF BEST BOOKS 
BEHAVIOR 


HUBBARD, Mrs ELIZABETH VERNON 
Your children at school; how they adjust 
and develop; introduction by Hughes 
Mearns. Day 1942 176p illus $2.75 
Contents: First day at school; First month 
at school; Social and psychological adjust- 
ments; Gaining a long view of children; 
Creative expression; Trips and experiences 
off the school grounds; Trips and experi- 
ences on or near the school grounds; Blocks 
and shop work; Nature interests; Reading; 
Writing and number work 


NEWTON, Roy 
How to improve your personality. Mc- 
Graw 1942 205p illus (McGraw-Hill 
publications in business education) 
$1.75 
Contents: Importance of personality; 
What personality is; Some ways of classify- 
ing personalities; What kind of personality 
do people admire; Four steps in personality 
improvement; Inventory of your personality; 
Systematic plan for improvement; Improving 
your appearance and grooming; Overcom- 
ing fear and stage fright; Last word; Bib- 
liography 


HINTS FOR HOMEMAKERS 


ALLEN, Mrs IDA CoGswELL (BAILEY) 
1885- 
Successful entertaining. Doubleday 1942 
500p illus $2.95 
Partial contents: Psychology of successful 
entertaining; What the well-dressed table 
wears; Serving without a maid; Buffet serv- 
ice; Bridge parties; Weddings and wedding 
festivities; Christmas and holiday festivities; 
Outdoor entertaining; Home ee family par- 
ties; Entertaining for pleasure or profit at 
church, club, and organization affairs 


Harpy, Kay, 1902- 
Beauty treatments for the home... Funk 
1942 198p illus $3 
“The smart way to make draperies, slip 
covers, lamp shades, accessories. How to 


upholster and re-upholster, finish and re- 
finish furniture, etc.” Subtitle 


PrIcE, Mrs Lira (RoDEs) 1898- 

How to manage without a maid by, Lita 
Price and Harriet Bonnet; illus. by 
Elizabeth Dodds. Bobbs 1942 220p 
illus $1.75 

_Partial contents: Career of the house- 
wife; Kitchen equipment and furniture; 
Dovetailing your tasks; Dramatize your 
meals; Night work for mother; Periodic 
and seasonal cleaning; Storage; Laundry 
routine; Family council planning; Making 
guests welcome and comfortable; Home 
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hospital; Hiring the part-time helper; Wom- 
an who carries two jobs; But you must plan 
for recreation 

“The experienced authors . . . show only 
how to ‘manage’ without any maid at all. 
But they do it sensibly, and in such detail 
that the impending disappearance of do- 
mestic help need not unduly frighten any 
one.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


HUMOR 


BENCHLEY, ROBERT CHARLES, 1889- 
Inside Benchley; pictures by Gluyas Wil- 
liams. Harper 1942 316p illus $2.50 
Contains about fifty selections. Partial 
contents: Social life of the newt; Fascinat- 
ing crimes; Christmas afternoon; Trout 
fishing; Cell formations and their work; 
Short history of American politics; Museum 
feet; Talk to young men 


CHODOROV, JEROME 
Junior miss; a mew comedy by Jerome 
Chodorov and Joseph Fields; based on 
the book by Sally Benson. Random 
house 1942 209p illus $2 
One set of scenery. Characters: 6 women, 
13 men. First produced November 18, 1941 


A comedy based on the attempts of a thir- 
teen-year old to mold her family to her 
movie-born ideas of what people should be 


SHERIDAN, MARTIN 
Comics and their creators; life stories of 
American cartoonists. Hale 1942 304p 
illus $2.75 


“The men behind the comic strips from 
Orphan Annie to Superman—how they 
started their characters and what they are 
like themselves. Profusely illustrated with 
comic strips, cartoons and pictures of the 
artists.” Huntting 


NAVAL BATTLES 


CANT, GILBERT 
War at sea; with photographs and battle 
diagrams. Day 1942 340p illus maps 
$3 


“Reports of the chief naval operations of 
the second World war, from the German 
campaign against Poland in September 1939 
through the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor.” Bkl. 

“A book which will be useful to the 
future historian and which, for the present, 
is both timely and informative.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 





SCHUBERT, PAUL, 1899- 


Sea power in conflict. Coward-McCann 
1942 252p maps $2.50 


Discusses the developments in modern 
naval power and strategy. He reviews events 
at sea since 1939, including the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, and provides information for 
laymen on the why and how of torpedo- 
planes, aircraft carriers, naval bases, etc. 


OUR HEMISPHERE 


FERNANDEZ ARTUCIO, HUGO 


Nazi underground in South America. 
Farrar 1942 311p $3 


“A Uruguayan records here his own ex- 
periences and observations on the Nazi pene- 
tration in South America. His account is 
largely factual, naming names, incidents, 
strategy, organization, moves. .. He takes 
each country, showing how (Nazi methods 
have) worked there—how circumvented— 
how successful.” Kirkus 


“Gives a good picture of the present 
political situation and the conflicts between 
the leftist and rightist parties. It points out 
those native politicians, whose advent to 
power would endanger our war efforts. Its 
charts, maps, and index make it an excellent 
reference book.” Sat. rev. of literature 


STEWART, WATT 


Builders of Latin America ,;by, Watt 
Stewart and H. F. Peterson. Harper 
1942 343p illus maps $1.68 


Contents: Hernando Cortés; Atahualpa; 
Pedro de Valdivia; Dofia Clara and the silver 
mountain of Potosi; Francisco de Toledo; 
Padre Kino; Francisco de Miranda; Mariano 
Moreno; Bolivar and San Martin; Toussaint 
L’'Ouverture; José Marti; Juan Manuel de 
Rosas; Francisco Solano Lépez; Dom Pedro 
II; Porfirio Diaz; Juan Vicente Gémez; 
Domingo F. Sarmiento; Henry Meiggs; 
Rubén Dario; Julio Tello; Lazaro Cardenas; 
Afranio de Mello Franco 

Contains bibliographies 


THOMAS, MRS JEANNETTE (BELL) 1881- 


Blue ridge country. Duell 1942 338p 
(American folkways) $3 

Contents: Country and the people; Land 
of feuds and stills; Products of the soil; 
Tradition; Religious customs; Superstition; 
Legend; Singing on the mountain side; Re- 
claiming the wilderness 

“Jean Thomas tells the story of the land 
and its people with simplicity of style and 
the mountaineer’s own inimitable humor. As 
her story unfolds, one can almost hear the 
soft rhythmical drone of the mountaineer’s 
voice in sentences that do not seem to end, 
but merely to peter out.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 





READERS’ CHOICE 





TECHNICAL INTERESTS 


CHASE, FRANCIS 
Sound and fury; an informal history of 


broadcasting. Harper 1942 303p $3 

“A history of broadcasting from 1907... 
partly historical, partly anecdotal, partly 
human interest. . . tIncludes) the types of 
shows, famous names, various new develop- 
ments brought about by the war ,and) all! 
kinds of programs.” Kirkus 


HENRY, ROBERT SELPH, 1889- 
This fascinating railroad business. Bobbs 


1942 520p illus $3.50 


“Not only the record of the development 
of trains but also the history of the business, 
including the railroad unions, consolidations 
of railroads, and the Pullman business, the 
development of tunnels, bridges, safety 
devices, refrigerator service, etc.’ Baltimore 


LANDRY, ROBERT JOHN, 1903- 
Who, what, why is radio? Stewart 1942 


128p (Radio house bk) $1.50 


“Describes the faults and merits . . . of 
the Federal Communications Commission; 
tells who controls broadcasting practices, and 
how; what are the policies of the broadcast- 
ing companies and advertisers; and re-empha- 
sizes the importance of the radio as the most 
powerful means of mass appeal in our so- 
ciety.” Book-of-the-month club news 


McCARTHY, JAMES REMINGTON, 1900- 
Fire in the earth; the story of the dia- 


mond. Harper 1942 263p illus $2.50 


Partial contents: Men and mines; De 
Beers saga; Art of the cutter; Diamonds 
come to America; Diamonds in fashion; Dia- 
monds in legend, superstition and sentiment ; 
Colored diamonds; On buying a diamond; 
Industrial diamonds: in war and peace; 
Stories of famous stones. Bibliography 


“The story of the diamond becomes, so, 
the story of the De Beers farm and the De 
Beers company; of stampeding crowds and 
individual rivalry and concentrated control 
But along with all this goes the picturesque, 
sometimes legendary, story of single dia- 
monds—the Koh-i-noor, the Orloff, the 
Cullinan and others. And after chapters on 
mining and selling and cutting we have 
other colorful tales—of Marie Antoinette, 
the Empress Eugénie, Lady MHamilton.” 
N.Y. Times 


VICTORY GARDENS 


DEMPSEY, PAUL W. 
Grow your own vegetables. Houghton 


1942 184p illus $2 


Contents: Why a vegetable garden; Plan- 
ning and preparing the garden; Two model 
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gardens; Planting the garden; Summer care PAUL, ELLIOT HAROLD, 1891- 
of the garden; Cultural methods; Small Last time I saw Paris. Random house 


sc ™s Fs ww v- 


fruits; Control of insects and diseases; 
Growing early vegetable plants; Storing 
vegetables; Preparation for the table; Flowers 
in the vegetable garden 

Quarto volume 


McDONALD, ANGUS 
Old McDonald had a farm; illus. by 


Richard Bartlett. Houghton 1942 278p 


illus $2.75 

“This book is about my father, James 
Angus McDonald, and how he labored to 
make a good farm out of a poor one. I 
lived on this farm with him and my brother, 
sister, and mother from 1912 to 1922, near 
Sallisaw, Oklahoma.’ Author's note 


“Here is the real thing. Out of all the 
scores of ‘regional’ books that have come off 
the press since the rediscovery of America a 
few years ago, few, if any, surpass this one 
in simplicity and authenticity. It is excep- 
tionally well done, utterly innocent of 
‘literary’ frills, and the story it tells, now 
of all times, is eminently worth telling.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


1942 421p map $2.75 


The author describes one square block in 
the heart of Paris, and the people he knew 
there. Covers the period from the 1920's to 
the arrival of Nazi tanks in Paris 

“All these people are unforgettable to 
Elliot Paul. And he makes them so for us 
by his own bouncing natural enthusiasm. 
There is only one Paris. . - But ‘her heart 
was warm and gay,’ and we'll ‘remember her 
that way.” Beok-of-the-month club news 


RAUSCHNING, Mrs ANNA (SCHWARTE) 
No retreat. Bobbs 1942 309p $2.75 


The story of a mother, trying to preserve 
her ideals of family life under persecution 
and pursuit by the Nazis 

“Tells exactly what we are fighting for 
and what we are fighting against. If the 
Nazis should win, it would mean the de- 
struction of family life, the loss of all the 
ideals which for generations we have been 
taught to consider the highest and the best. 
‘No Retreat’. shows how this has happened 


Morsk, Mrs HarRIET (KLAMROTH) 1891- in Germany. It is at omce a warning to 
: Americans and, in its example, an inspira- 


Garden easily ! Selected plants for easy tion to all of us who are now fighting for 
gardening and ideas for their arrange- the same ideals Anna Rauschning so 
ment. Scribner 1942 208p illus $2.50 courageously defends.” Publisher 


Contents: Plotting and planning for ease; ‘ 
s P nd RESPECTFULLY yours, Annie; letters from a 


Trees and shrubs, the gardener’s best friends; 
Perennials; Annuals; Vines; Roses with a 
happy disposition; Bulbs which rodents sel- 
dom relish; Kitchen bouquet; Little need 
to weed a water garden; Pot gardening; Foes 
and friends in the garden; Short cuts to 
lessen labor 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


INGERSOLL, RALPH MCALLISTER, 1900- 
Action on all fronts; a personal account 


of this war. Harper 1942 330p illus 
maps $3.50 

A journalist “reports his personal obser- 
vation of the war in China, Russia, Africa, 
and England on his recent trip around world 
to visit Moscow. He interviewed Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Stalin.” Library journal 


MYERS, Bessy 
Captured; my experiences as an ambu- 


ance driver and as a prisoner of the 
Nazis. Appleton-Century 1942 312p 
front map $2.50 

_ “The author, an English ambulance driver 
in an International Red Cross unit in France, 
was sent on June 8, 1940 to the front line 
in the Marne section. She and a friend were 
taken prisoners by the Germans, and re- 
ceived both good treatment and bad. 
This account of their experiences is partly 
diary, and partly straight narrative.” Book 
rev. digest 


London cook; introduced by Sylvia 
Brockway. Dutton 1942 230p $2.50 


A “backstairs view of England at war, 
through the letters written to the author by 
her cook in London, from September 1939 
to October 1941. Annie reports to her 
mistress in America on Mr. B's safety, the 
daily dilemmas, the flight of neighbors, vis- 
itors and guests, bombings, rationings, tetc.)" 
Kirkus 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


ELLSBERG, EDWARD, 1891- 
“I have just begun to fight!” The story 


of John Paul Jones; illus. by Gerald 
Foster. Dodd 1942 269p illus $2.50 


The author has retold his “Captain Paul” 
for younger readers. “He has made his 
fictional characters slightly younger, left out 
the romance . . . and kept the fictional biog- 
raphy . . . history and stirring adventure.” 
Kirkus 


Garst, Doris SHANNON 
Kit Carson, trail blazer and scout; illus. 


by Harry Daugherty. Messner 1942 
241p illus $2.50 


“The life and experiences of Kit Carson, 
‘mountain man’, spanned the most glam- 
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Garst, Doris S.—Continued 
orous years of western adventure. This... 
biography shows) him in the best light, 
without sentimentalizing his character or 
career. Bibliography)” Kirkus 


JAMES, WILL, 1892- 
American cowboy; illus. by the author. 
Scribner 1942 273p illus $2.50 


“This narrative has three heroes and each 
one is the father of the next... Three 
Bills. The story begin in the Southwest 
when most of the men were away fighting 
with Sam Houston. After an Apache raid, 
the First Bill found himself on his own .. . 
and though he didn’t know it, became the 
first cowboy. And his grandson, Bill, is 
still a boy when the saga ends.” Huntting 


NEWELL, Mrs Hope (HOCKENBERRY) 
1896- 
Steppin and family; pictures by A. M. 
Peck. Oxford 1942 198p illus $2 
Steppin, a boy of Harlem, wanted to be a 
tap dancer. He found it wasn’t so easy, but 


he had a lot of perseverance, and a lot of 
good luck 


RECK, FRANKLIN MERING, 1896- 
Varsity letter. Crowell 1942 238p $2 
A collection of short stories about sports 
at an imaginary college. Contents: Big 
leaguer; Wild pitch; Missing Linke; Under- 
dog; 56—H. K. Smith; Mister French makes 
the team; The gawk; Back swims through; 
Tip-off; Knights of the red rose; Jinx doc- 
tors; Great woof handicap 
Many of these have appeared in ‘The 
American boy” 


ROTHERY, AGNES EDWARDS, 1888- 
Washington roundabout; illus. by Carl 
Burger. Dodd 1942 248p illus $2 

Contents: Washington monument; The 


capitol; White House; Lincoln and his me- 
morials; Two plantation houses; Soldiers of 








SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A one year course for college gradu- 
ates leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science. 

Special late afternoon classes for 
those actively engaged in library work. 

Accredited by Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 








For information address: 
Dean of the Library School 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















READERS' CHOICE 


the land; Soldiers of the sea; Soldiers of the 
air; Soldiers of the law; Soldiers of con- 
servation; Pan American union; Folger 
Shakespeare library; Travel ways—new and 
old; People and their pleasures; Many in- 
ventions; For girls and boys only; Palace 
of pictures; Three churches; National 
archives; Smithsonian institution; Congres- 
sional library 


FOR THE GRADES 


Briccs, ETHEL MAy 
Friendly library; story and pictures by E. 


M. Briggs. Snyder pub. co. 1942 84p 
illus $1 

Presents “the use of a library, the hows 
and why of arrangement, and so on around 
a simple tale of a small boy and his dog, 
and of how he found that the library could 
help him to make his dog a better citizen.” 
Kirkus 

Text reproduced from handwritten copy 


KANE, HENRY B. 
Tale of the promethea moth. Knopf 


1942 unp illus (Wild world tales) 
$1.25 

The author combines fact, photographs 
and pen-and-ink sketches to tell the story of 
the life-cycle of the promethea moth 


McSWIGAN, MARIE 
Snow treasure; illus. by Mary Reardon. 


Dutton 1942 178p illus $2 

Based on an actual happening in Norway 
in the early days of the Nazi occupation, this 
is the story of how a group of Norwegian 
children managed to get blocks of gold out 
of Norway by fastening them to their sleds 
and coasting thru the German camps 


MELLEN, IDA M. 1877- 
Twenty little fishes; illus. by Else Bostel- 


mann. Messner 1942 53p illus $2 

The fishes described here live in places 
— accessible—-the big aquarium, the small 
pond, the seashore, and the home aquarium. 
Describes how they spend their lives, what 
— eat, how they hunt and play and work 
and fight, how some build nests while others 
leave their eggs to float and take care of 
themselves, etc. 

Quarto volume 


Morris, DUDLEY, 1912- 
Truck that flew; pictures and verse by 


Dudley Morris. Putnam 1942 unp illus 
$1.50 


Picture-story book about young Timothy, 
who “wanted to drive a truck, lots of trucks, 
and best of all, a truck that would fly up 
imto the sky. The flying truck brought 
many adventures, till he fell asleep and the 
story is done.” Library journal 
Size: 8 x 11 inches 























ALL for your copy of “LIBRARIES FROM ANCIENT TO MODERN TIMES” 
C at Booth A-3, 64th Annual Conference, American Library 
Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 21-27, 1942. The 1942 
edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia will be on display. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY 
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Queen Minn and the “Old Soldier” 


|S pagpaned and legend have again rushed in 
to save us from what might have been an 
awkward moment. The so-called = cherry 
trees that have never failed to produce a spring 
spectacle in Washington, are, in all accuracy, 
Korean. The Korean American Council has 
explained that the forebears of the trees were 
“stolen from the Korean and Chinese peoples 
by the rapacious and savage Japanese,” and that 
the tomb of the “noted Cece Minn of Korea, 
murdered by the Japanese, was erected in the 
Yang Ju Valley of Korea, the origi habitat 
of the Korean ae tree.” J & Those 
who would put little faith in the power of words, 
or, more specifically, this new War of Words, 
might listen to a gentleman who is anything but 
a a General eager pogerg in 
acknowledging rom en and Pen- 
cil Club (Philadelphiae the oldest newspaperman’s 
club in America), said: “Tell its members from 
an old soldier at the front that the pen is still 
mightier than the sword.” 3% S% & Gerald 
W. Johnson feels a little odd about the fact that 
his Roosevelt: Dictator or Democrat is being 
brought out in German translation by Europa 
Verlag, Swiss publishing house. And the only 
other language into which his books have been 
translated is Japanese—but fifteen years ago 
(What is News?). & & & The Belgian In- 
formation Center in New York has issued a bill 
of complaints (“Mr. Steinbeck’s Unbridled Fan- 
tasy”) against that part of The Moon is Down 
in which the Nazi commander relates his ex- 
periences in Belgium in the first World War— 
the little old woman in Brussels who killed twelve 
men with a long black hatpin, etc. The protest 
states that although Mr. Steinbeck’s motive was 
to prove the Belgian capacity for resistance he 
does a disservice to the Belgian capacity for 
dignity and fair play. 


To Strengthen the Argument 


In reply to the “Black Record” theory of 
Baron Vansittart, J. B. S. Haldane has reminded 
Londoners that differences in human groups are 
generally attributable to heredity and environ- 
ment [and that Germany's aggressiveness is not 
a part of its “racial make-up.”} “I strongly 
recommend the reading of the Jungle Book,” he 
said, “to those who believe that the Germans are 
innately different from other races.” 


Vital Statistics, the Arts, etc. 


It has been made known that Carolyn Wells 
(who died om March 26) bequeathed her valuable 
Walt Whitman collection to the Library of Con- 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


gress. To her brother, Walter Farrington Wells, 
she left her large book of original pictures and 
verses, At the Sign of the Mermaid. ®& #% & 
Muriel Rukeyser, Norman Corwin, Hermann 
Broch, and Edgar Lee Masters are to receive 
grants of $1,000 each for creative work in litera- 
ture. These awards have been made jointly 
by the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
H% SK SH Spring Again has been called the “out- 
standing play of the year by an American author,” 
and the Theatre Club award has gone to Isabel 
Leighton and Bertram Bloch. 

The annual Pulitzer awards, in the field of 
literature, stirred hardly a ripple this year. The 
awards were: novel, to Ellen Glasgow, for In 
This Our Life; history, to Margaret Leech, for 
Reveille in Washington; biography, to Forrest 
Wilson, for Crusader in Crinoline; verse, to 
William Rose Benét, for The Dust Which Is 
God; play, no award. 

Twenty-nine critics—in advance of the an- 
nual Pulitzer awards—polled their choices for 
the best books of 1941. There was a surprising 
lack of unanimity for any one title, but the 
leaders by small margins were: H. M. Pulham, 
Esq. (fiction); The Doctors Mayo (biography) ; 
Reveille in Washington (history); and The Dust 
Which is God, by William Rose Benét tied, in 
the poetry section, with Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Collected Sonnets. 


Medals: Non-military 


Paul Engle’s volume of poems, West of Mid- 
night, won the annual award of the Friends of 
American Writers for the best book of the past 
year written by a Midwesterner or on a Mid- 
western subject. #& J J Irita Van Doren re- 
ceived the Constance Lindsay Skinner medal of the 
Women’s National Book Association, an award 
given annually “to a woman in the book industry 
in recognition of meritorious work in her chosen 
field.” & J J A 21-year-old student at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Lonnie Coleman, won first 
prize ($500) in Mademoiselle's short story con- 
test. & J J Mrs. Ellen Proctor, 31-year-old wife 
of a Minneapolis shoe store manager, is the win- 
ner of the Redbook—Dodd, Mead novel contest. 
Her “Turning Leaves” nets her $10,000. 3% J J 
Gladys Schmitt walks off with the Dial Press 
Award ($1,000) for the best fictional piece deal- 
ing “realistically with the problems of adjustment 
which face the young men and women of America 
today.” Her Gates of Aulis is a tale of middle- 
class life in a large Pennsylvania steel city. 

(Continued on page 788) 
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HUNTTING SERVICE 
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THAT WILL MAKE FOR CONFIDENCE AND GOOD-WILL 


Conscientious Cataloguing — Thoughtful Attention to Orders — 
Thorough Workmanship — Absolutely Nothing Left Undone to 
Create a Binding Which Will Give the Maximum of Wear. 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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We're sorry, but 
MOTA AND THE MONKEY Tae 


is out of print... 


However, you can get any book in print from McClurg’s.. . 
quicker! Our tremendous stocks permit us to ship most books 
(even Reinforced Library Bindings) the very day the order is 
received. Sometimes, in the case of unusual requests, there 
may be a normal delay, but you may order from McClurg’s 
with the assurance that you will receive the fastest service 
humanly possible. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
333 E. ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO 
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788 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
., fobs, Steinbeck, The Moon is Down ....... = 1. Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow 190 
2. Pearl Buck, Dragon Seed .. : 2. Antoine de Saint Exu ty, Flight to ‘Arras 126 
3. Marguerite Steen, The 4 is My Undoing 147 3. Homer Lea, Valor of Ignorance ........ 125 
4. Henry Bellamann, apg Be pedi ss 110 4. Marjorie Kinnan Rewiiees, Cross Creek .... 112 
5. Daphne Du Maurier eaniinen’ s Creek ... 102 5. John Gunther, Inside Latin America ....... 90 
6. A. J. Cronin, The Keys of the —e ve ae 6. William L. Shirer, Berlin i cdicecha>s. OO 
7. pety Ellen Chase, indswept .... a ee 7. Ilka Chase, Past t Imperfect ieeticoe veces. 
8. Edna Ferber, Saratoga EN kG ae s'e cae 44 8. Louis Adamic, Two DN, ods cse OO 
9. Nevil Shute, Pied Piper Ciitebaetedesececse 39 9. Helen Clapesattle, The Doctors Mayo ...... 31 
10. Upton Sinclair, Dragon's se Seer 7 10. Pierre Van Paassen, That Day Alone ...... 26 





COMMENT: The Moon is Down has bounded into first place in its second appearance on the fiction list, push- 


ing Dragon Seed down into second. Pied Piper appears for the first time. 


the non-fiction favorites, Cross Creek being the only addition. 

CHILDREN’S Books: The popular five are: Paddle-to-the- . Holling C. Holling; Black Stallion, Walter 
Farley; Little Town on the Prairie, Laura I. Wilder; * Poppers Penguins, Richard Atwater; Tree for 
Peter, Kate Seredy. 

_* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 

Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis New Orleans, New York 

City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


There is little change among 








(Continued from page 786) 

The first issue of Stars and Stripes, revival of 
the World War's famous AEF publication, has 
come out—under the editorship of Major Ensley 
M. Llewellyn of Tacoma, Washington. It is a 
nickel tabloid, carrying news of the troops, for- 
eign dispatches, editorials, and American columns. 
Comics will added later. The inaugural 
editorial begins: “Dear Adolf.” 3 3% J& Prepa- 
rations have also been completed for an army 
newspaper to be known as Yank, written by 
soldiers for soldiers. It will appear also in 
overseas editions. 


Off and On 


Archibald MacLeish has issued a number of 
recent warnings to the American public, the 
major theses of which can be summed up in 
three clauses: that the defeatest propaganda that 
is being openly waged by a munority press in 
America must be exposed and rebuked by the 
press as a whole; that there is a dangerous and 
active anti-Russian minority at work here who 
would “rather see this country lose this war 
alone than win it with the aid of other countries 
which they do not care for’; that Axis propa- 
ganda attacks will not come to America “adver- 
tised as propaganda” but rather as American 
suggestions originating within the United States. 


DIED: 


Aprit 6. J. Frank Davis, playwright and author 
of many serialized stories; at San Antonio, 
Texas; seventy-one. He was best known as the 
author of The Ladder, a religious play based 
on the idea of reincarnation without creed or 
cult. It was staged by a Texas oil man and 


became the first Broadway performance offered 
absolutely free of charge. 


Aprit 16. Newbold Noyes, associate editor, 
since 1919, of the Washington Evening Star 
and author of an occasional piece of verse; at 
his home in Washington; fifty. 


Aprit 23. Dr. Raymond Wilson Chambers, 
internationally known student of English and 
author of many works, including. a biography 
of Thomas More; at Swansea, Wales; sixty-seven. 


Aprit 24. Mrs. Ewan Macdonald (best known 
as “L. M. Montgomery”) author of the long 
popular Anne of Green Gables; at her home in 
Toronto; sixty-seven. She wrote more than a 
score of books, but Anne (which Mark Twain 
once called the “sweetest creation of child life 
yet written”) remained the most popular and 
was twice adapted to the screen. 


Apri. 30. A war communique from United 
Nations headquarters in Australia reported the 
death of Melville Jacoby, military correspondent 
of Time and Life magazines; in an airplane 
accident. 


Aprit 30. D. Morris, chief political writer for 
the New York World Telegram; of pneumonia 
and complications that followed an operation; 
sixty-seven. 


Aprit 30. Lilian Whiting, author, columnist, 
and one of the first women to edit a newspaper; 
at the Copley Plaza in Boston; eighty-two. She 
joined the Boston Traveler as literary editor in 
1880, and after ten years there she became 
editor in chief of the Boston Budget, a weekly 
paper devoted to literature, society, and current 
events. 
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Better 
Microfilm Projection 
. . . at low cost 


The NEW Spencer Microfilm Reader was 
designed under the direction of the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning. This instru- 
ment, distributed by the Committee during 
1941, has won unqualified and universal en- 
dorsement. Simple to use, inexpensive in cost 
and operation, it projects with brilliant fidelity 
the various types of material now recorded on 
microfilm. 


Libraries, institutions and government de- 
partments are making more and more material 
available on microfilm. This development by 
Spencer is therefore most opportune. 


Equipped either with a glass film book for 
short rolls or with the Roll Film holder, 
capable of accommodating 100 foot lengths of 
film, the Spencer Microfilm Reader will project 
either 16mm. or 35 mm. (perforated and un- 
perforated) Microfilm. 


For complete details please write 
Department F91. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


—— Scientific Instrument Division o 


=< AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Seles Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Detles, Columbus, St. Louis, Philedelphie, Atlanta 
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Two Young Poets 
GEORGE BARKER AND DELMORE SCHWARTZ 


lo is seldom anything to be gained by 
drawing any kind of parallel between the 
two writers who happen to be “under the glass” 
in any one issue of the Bulletin. But the 
parallels and divergences between George Barker 
and Delmore Schwartz are too suggestive to be 
dismissed. 

George Barker was born in Essex, of an Irish 
mother and an English father, in February 1913. 
Delmore Schwartz was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, in December of the same year. 

Barker went to Marlborough Road School, 
Chelsea, an English equivalent of the American 
public school, and began to write verse when he 
was about nine. When he was fourteen his 
education came to an abrupt stop. He went 
through an incredible miscellany of jobs. 
Whether he had any uncommon skill as a 
designer of wallpaper or as a garage mechanic 
is not clear. At any rate he was not sufficiently 
endeared to any of these callings to regard them 
as more than a two-year stop-gap. By the time 
he was eighteen he had written his first novel 
(Alanna Autumnal) and, presumably, a con- 
siderable amount of verse. In 1933 he found a 
publisher for both the novel and Thirty Pre- 
liminary Poems; and in that same year was 
married and moved to a cottage in Dorset. 
Only shortly before this his finances had reached 
such a precarious level that he “spent one 


week . . Sleeping on Putney Common with 
newspapers wrapped around the body for 
warmth.” 


At Dorset he wrote Poems and Janus, both 
published by Faber in 1935. And about this 
time he received grants from his publishers, 
from the Royal Society of Literature, and from 
the King’s Bounty. 

Schwartz's early life, like that of Barker's, 
most certainly did not escape the influence of 
a mighty, noisy, and impersonal city. Possibly 
the common comforts were more plentiful (here, 
unfortunately, the record is thin). And so far as 
formal learning was concerned he fared far 
better. He studied at the University of Wis- 
consin, New York University, and then went 
to Harvard for graduate work in philosophy. 
When Barker, in 1936, had published four 
(more likely, five) books, Schwartz was just 
finding his way into print: He had already 
written translations of Rimbaud and Benda; had 
edited a little magazine called Mosaic; and for 
four years had been working on a long poem 
that he thought he would call “Having Snow.” 
The American Caravan (1936) printed his dra- 
matic poem, “Choosing Company.” Whatever 
else it accomplished, said Schwartz, it illustrated 





GEORGE BARKER 


two difficulties—‘“trying to make a dramatic 
image of an idea” and “trying to make dra- 
matic poetry out of American speech.” In 
form it trespassed most of the conventions of a 
play—largely because of a kind of recurrent 
Voice by which the author interrupted the 
dialogue and spoke directly to his audience. 

It is not odd that William Butler Yeats, in 
his Oxford Book of Modern Verse, published 
in 1936 when Barker was twenty-three, included 
several of Barker's poems. But it is odd that 
he should have said that Barker “. . like 
MacNeice, Auden, and Day Lewis [has} handled 
the traditional metres with a new freedom .. . 
but has not their social passion, their sense 
of suffering.” If Yeats’ judgment was well 
founded, then Barker had not yet succeeded in 
conveying his own feelings with the vigor of 
reality; for he himself had known the gulf 
between the “pot-bellied and over-fed’’ and his 
own “echoing cupboard.” Nevertheless, Yeats 
was conscious of Barker, and Barker, in turn, 
could hardly have ignored the Dublin movement. 

Nor is it completely witless to assume that 
Schwartz, at this same time, caught up the over- 
tones of the Irish rumble. It was from a 
quotation in Yeats’ Respomsibility, a book of 
poems, that Schwartz took the title of his first 
major piece, In Dreams Begin Responsibilities. 
(The original phrase, however, reads: “In dreams 
begins responsibility,” and was attributed to an 


(Continued on page 792) 

















What’s in a 
NOVEL 


Columbia University Press announces a 
new book by Helen E. Haines—Wuat’s 
IN A Nove. Like her previous volume 
LIVING WITH Books, WHAT’s IN A NOVEL 
will be of specific value and significance 
to every American librarian. In addi- 
tion it is right down the alley of editors, 
authors, publishers, booksellers, agents, 
critics, reviewers, and students of litera- 
ture, and especially students of cultural 
history. This book will be published at 
Milwaukee upon the occasion of the 64th 
Annual A.L.A. Conference. You may 
buy it there, or examine it there, or if 
you have time read it there. The list 
price of WHaT’s IN A Nove. will be $2.75. 


HELEN E. HAINES 
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TWO YOUNG POETS 





DELMORE SCHWARTZ 


(Continued from page 790) 


“old Play.”) During the middle and late 
thirties Schwartz wrote for the Marxist Quar- 
terly, the Partisan Review, and the Southern 
Review; and he has recently done some criticism 
for Poetry magazine. He was awarded a Gug- 
genheim fellowship in 1940. He is now teach- 
ing at Harvard and putting the final touches 
on a long manuscript. 

Barker's Calamiterror was published in 1937, 
and in the fall of 1939 he was invited to 
succeed Ralph Hodgson as Professor of Litera- 
ture at the Imperial University of Sendai, Tokyo. 
He resigned from this post after six months, 
“for impersonal reasons,” came to California, 
traveled extensively over America and Canada, 
and is now living in New York. His 
most recent books of verse are Lament 
Triumph and Selected Poems. 

Both Barker and Schwartz acquired, rather 
early in their lives, an acute awareness of our 
post-war paradox, chaos, and unrest. And what 
is equally important they were able to work 
these intangibles into poetic substance. The 
actual parallel itself lies in the fact that their 
influences came, by different means, from a 
common source; and that the emphasis of their 
two separate interpretations are quite alike. 

Certainly they were both, consciously and un- 
consciously, influenced by Auden, Day Lewis, 
Spender, and MacNeice. But that is not to 
say that either Barker or Schwartz emerged with 
an analysis or conviction identical. with even a 


two 
anda 


part of that group. In fact, Spender himself, 
about two years ago, placed Barker (by implica- 
tion) among those poets whose attitudes illus- 
trated an “acceptance of chaos’ and too. little 
faith in the “living forces of the past and the 
present.” 

More fundamental, possibly, than this con- 
temporary influence, was the hand of William 
Blake. Schwartz has said that Blake was ‘‘per- 
haps the first poet to feel the need for a new 
vision of life” and that the true context of 
Rimbaud’s Season in Hell (of which Schwartz 
has done an excellent translation) “begins with 
Blake.” 

But Blake’s influence was not the same (at 
least, is mot, at the moment) on these 
writers. Schwartz, it might be said, accepted 
Blake’s major premise and moved on to 
helpful, more realistic, conclusions, underlaid by 
the kind of faith to which Spender referred. 
Barker, to be sure, admits that ‘‘it is the business 
of the poet or writer to render contemporary 
all those really valuable lessons [of history} 

. the elephantiasis of greed, or the explosion 

of megalomania, the suicide of self love. 
But history, he contends, is crippled by the 
fact that it can only “{illuminate}] the element 
of the experiential or imperfect’’ and in the 
end is transcended by this element. “This,” 
he says, “is why no revolution is Revolution, 
why no triumph is Triumph, why no kiss is 
really Love, and why no man’s funeral leaves 
us any wiser about Death. Thus 
merely the complication of camouflages conceal- 
ing the real issue: the origin and destination of 
William Smith, Esq.” 


two 
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history is 
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Juty Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 


Paul Revere & the World He Lived In, by Esther 
Forbes. Houghton 


Literary Guild of America 


Drivin’ Woman, by Elizabeth Chevalier. Macmillan 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Dynamo Farm, by Adam Allen. 
cott 


Older girls: Bells and Grass, by Walter de la Mare. 
Viking 


Lipp n 


Intermediate group: Adam of the Road, by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray. Viking 


Primary Group: Zic-Zac, the Crocodile Bird: A Good 
Neighbor Story from the Nile, by Rita Kissin. Messne: 
Readers Club 


Chichicov’s Journeys; or, Home Life in Old Russia, 
by Nikolai Gogol. Readers Club 








The 1942 edition celebrates the Silver 
Anniversary of THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA with 884 articles—over 
2,200 pages—revised or newly written 
and more than 1,200 new illustrations. 

Among the important long articles, 
new or entirely rewritten, are Aircraft, 
Aircraft Models, Colonial Life in Amer- 
ica, First Aid, Flowers, Latin America, 
Lumber and Lumbering, Navy, Plastics, 
and Polls of Public Opinion. Twenty- 
eight new pages have been added to the 
article on World War II. 

“Bombs in Modern Warfare” are 


among 45 new pictorial diagrams so dra- 








matic and easily understood that little 
explanation of them is required. 

Richly colored kodachrome plates 
illustraté the Canada and Latin America 
articles, and 16 pages of four-color plates 
the article on flowers. 

In their service to American education, 
publishers of THE WORLD BOOK have 
spent more than $1,500,000 on editorial 
and preparatory costs for the encyclo- 
pedia—costs which do not include print- 
ing, paper, or binding. In this Silver 
Anniversary Edition they offer homes, 
schools, and libraries a reference aid 
which is not only the largest but the 
finest they have ever produced. 


Write for Descriptive Announcement Folder 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
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WACKER 
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BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


THEISM AND COSMOLOGY 
By JOHN LAIRD 


The Gifford Lectures, given by the eminent British philosopher. 
$3.50 











SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 
By GEORGES GURVITCH 


The first complete study of the problems of the Sociology of Law in all its 
aspects, with a preface by Roscoe Pound. 


$3.75 





THE CONQUEST OF BACTERIA 
By’ F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


The story of the chemical discoveries which led to the conquest of human 
disease. With a preface by Henry E. Sigerist. 


$2.00 





THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
By DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


An invaluable reference book for the student of human cultural development. 
$6.00 


"GOD IS MY FUEHRER” 
By PASTOR MARTIN NIEMOELLER 


Being the Last 28 Sermons. With a preface by Thomas Mann. 
$2.75 








FROM COPERNICUS TO EINSTEIN 
By HANS REICHENBACH 


This is a simple but scientific history of the ideas and discoveries that have 
led to the formulation of the theory of relativity. 


$2.00 





WHO'S WHO IN PHILOSOPHY 


A complete directory and bibliography of living Anglo-American 
philosophers. 


$4.50 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Coming! 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AUTHORS 


Stanley J. Kunitz—Howard Haycraft 


1850 (plus) Biographies 1700 (plus) Portraits 
1600 (plus) Pages 


Twentieth Century Authors presents narrative sketches of more 
than 1850 world literary figures who have published in English 
since the turn of the century. Included with the American and 
British authors are the better known Russians, Germans, French- 
men, Poles, Swedes, Finns, etc., whose writings have been trans- 
lated into English. More than 1700 portraits will accompany the 
biographies. 


More than four years have been devoted to the preparation of 
this long-awaited volume. It is a complete revision (all sketches 
are now), combination, and expansion (1050 additional names) of 
two earlier standard reference works: Living Authors (1931) and 
Authors Today and Yesterday (1933). 


N.B. Pre-Publication Price $7.50 


The publication of Twentieth Century Authors is scheduled for 
September. It is hoped that the pre-publication price ($7.50) may 
be maintained, but rising production costs may make this impos- 
sible. Hence, this pre-publication offer is made to protect the 
16,000 Bulletin subscribers who will want this book. 


Order today for shipment on publication. You'll be billed as of 
that date unless your order specifies a desire for an earlier billing. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York, New York 
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FREE to wisraries 


A limited number of a to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, an _ illustrated monthly 
magazine of life in the U.S.S.R., will be 
donated to librarians applying to 


Mrs. A. M. Woodruff 


Huntington, New York 








AUDITING and THEORY 


1300 Classified Questions 
with Answers 


By LOUIS MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A., is designed for 
the final review, that period before the examination 
when voluminous texts contribute little but worry and 
confusion. It will teach the C.P.A. candidate to 
answer questions, in a style preferred by Examiners— 
briefly and to the point. 


CLEAR :: «© CONCISE AUTHORITATIVE 
Cloth bound—$3.50 


Descriptive Circular Sent Upon Request 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS "New Yor Cis" 











ANNOUNCING— 


The most recent addition to the literature of its field. 
Manual and Workbook in 


Visual Education 
By M. L. GOETTING Ph.D. 
Price $2.00 


Baylor University Press 
Waco, Texas 
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fEprrors’ Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 





Suburban Newspapers Play 
Their Part 


To the Editors: 


In Hamilton County, Ohio, served by the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, there are more than twenty suburban 
newspapers; most of them appear once a week 
The thirty-nine branch librarians send these local 
papers book lists on juvenile, adult, new, or 
special subjects and news of library happenings, 
staff changes, branch anniversaries, and general 
library campaigns. 

The publicity committee of the Public Library 
plans the methods of procedure for the suburban 
papers. Sometimes the branch librarian writes 
releases for all the newspapers printed in her 
suburb; these may be distributed throughout 
the county. Sometimes branch librarians take 
monthly turns in supplying the releases and 
again they pool their efforts and send the 
identical article to papers that go to widely 
various localities. Whatever the plan the net 
result is that library news goes to many thousands 
of people every week. 

In 1941 in twenty-one suburban papers the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County had 4507 inches of publicity to its 
credit. The total newspaper inches for the 
library system for the year were 6329. 

During the Victory Book Campaign the subur- 
ban newspapers were most helpful. Clippings 
totaling 240 inches are on file, though most of 
the library publicity during the campaign went 
to the daily newspapers. The grand total of 
newspaper inches for the campaign in Hamilton 
County was 887 inches; the count for the 
metropolitan mewspapers for that period was 
647 inches. In addition numerous pictures 
appeared in metropolitan and suburban papers. 


The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, serving a territory 407 miles square, is 
grateful to the suburban weekly newspapers as 
well as to the city dailies for their whole hearted 
cooperation. All these together have given effec- 
tive publicity throughout the years to the far 
flung activities of the library system; theirs in 
large measure the credit for the overwhelming 
success of the Victory Book Campaign in 
Hamilton County, Ohio. 

PuBLIC LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI 
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Jefferson Davis 


To the Editors: 

Miss Margaret Newnan, 210 North Broadway, 
Lexington, Kentucky, is writing a paper on 
Jefferson Davis’ three years at Transylvania Uni- 
versity, 1821-24. She would like any informa- 
tion your readers might supply. This mono- 
graph is to be published and she is desirous of 
locating a likeness of Davis at that period of 
his life to accompany the work. 

If you will publish this request for this 
information in your Bulletin we shall be greatly 
obliged. 

AMELIA K. BUCKLEY 
Lexington, Ky. 


The Magazine Rack 
To the Editors: 


Students will replace magazines in the proper 
place on the magazine rack, if the labels are 
conspicuous enough. To do this I have cut 
out the title of the magazine from a former 
issue and pasted it in place with rubber cement. 
In this way it can be removed if a magazine is 
discontinued or a new one is added. 


You will find that students match the titles 
and always keep them in place. 


ALICE T. WHELAN, Librarian 
Alexander Hamilton High School 
Elmsford, N. Y. 


Reprinting Library of Congress 
Catalog 
To the Editors: 


For some years the Association of Research 
Libraries has been interested in the possibility 
of reprinting in book form the author catalog 
of the Library of Congress. In 1937 a com- 
mittee, of which Dr. B. H. Branscomb of Duke 
University was Chairman, worked on plans of 
reproducing a depository catalog by the photo 
offset process, but when satisfactory arrangements 
could not be made with the Library of Congress 
the plan had to be abandoned. 


Last year the Association of Research Libraries 
appointed a new committee to investigate again 
the possibilities of such a reproduction. Mr. 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, approved 
tentatively such a publication, and for the past 
few months the committee has been at work 
trying to find a publisher. Edwards Brothers 
of Ann Arbor have made a proposition which 
seems so good to the committee that they are 
ready to go ahead. The Library of Congress 
has now definitely approved and the certainty of 
the publication is only dependent on the neces- 
sary subscriptions being obtained. 


(Continued on page 798) 
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This big 950 book (554x8x134"") gives u 
the right word fat when it’s needed wnet—-ghee a 
ev word you need to know, on names and uses 
of Tools, Equipment, Processes. 

Included are valuable Tables, Formulas, Helps, 


Hints, Short Cuts and Practical Suggestions of 
everyday value, and tabloid se of the in- 
veators and discoverers whose lives are a history 
of mechanical progress. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd St., New York 
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Nelson books for boys and 
girls are used extensively in 
school and public libraries. 
Among Nelson’s__ recent 
books that have been well 
received are: 


Brave Ships of England and 


America 

by Joseph Leeming $2.50 
Sugar Shanty 

by Louise Rorke $2.00 


Pablo of Flower Mountain 
by Christine Von Hagen $2.00 


Children’s Zoo 


by Katherine Keeler $1.00 
Ching-Li 
by Martha Poston $1.50 
Please write for Nelson’s lists of books 
for young people 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


385 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
NEEL OE 
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BOOKLIST 
Listings 


The following books have been listed in 


The Booklist. We suggest you order now. 
Flight — Aviation Engines: Kuns ... $3.25 
Flight — First Principles: Martin- 
SE RS eS ree 2.50 
Flight — Construction and Mainte- 
nance: Wright-Dyer-Martin ..... 2.50 


Fii i eres and Aircraft 


nstruments: right-Martin-Dyer 3.25 
Building Insulation: Close ......... 3.00 
Interior Electric Wiring and Esti- 

mating: Uhl-Nelson-Dunlap ..... 2.50 
How to Design and Install Plumb- 

Sts Fs EM 4 cdbecsncecés 3.00 
Concrete Design and Construction: 

Ferree 4.75 
Stair Building: Townsend ......... 2.00 
How to Train Shop Workers 

Prosser-Van Wyck .......+0..-+. 1.25 
A Good Mechanic Seldom Gets Hurt: 

CI ~ 5 Chale be edene sete -50 
Machine Shop Operations: Barritt... 6.00 
Mechanism: Winston .............. 3.50 
AE a ee 4.50 
How You Can Get a Better Job: 

RUAN 6 oc apcscccccrces 1,50 
Practical Mathematics: Hobbs-Dalzell- 

PEGG © 65-5 0656s etic Hades dace. 2.40 


American Technical Society 
Vocational Publishing Since 1898 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St. Chicago, Ill. 

















SMITHSONIAN 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES 
A Must For Every Library 


Prepared by the scholars of the 
Smithsonian Institution 
under the editorship of the Secretary 
DR. CHARLES GREELEY ABBOT 


These volumes draw upon almost the entire 
gamut of man’s scientific discoveries 
for their material. 


Profusely illustrated: over 5,000 
pages of Text. 


Reviewed and recommended by 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Selected by OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY 
for the Crypt of Civilization 


Unapproached and unapproachable 
in its field. 


For complete information write to 
Smithsonian Institution Series, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The cards are to be reproduced in their 
entirety by photo offset process—18 cards to a 
page in three columns of 6 cards each. There 
will be approximately 160 volumes of 640 pages 
measuring 11 by 814 inches. The paper and 
binding will meet specifications for an edition 
to be used over a twenty-five year period. 

If 300 subscriptions are obtained, Edwards 
Brothers will sell them for $750 a set. If 525 
subscriptions are obtained, the price will be $600 
per set. In the first case, the volumes will 
probably be published in three years and pay- 
ments made at the rate of $250 per year. In 
the second case, the spread will be for four 
years at the rate of $150 per year. 

A prospectus will be issued in the near future 
and it is planned to show samples at the Milwau- 
kee meeting. The committee believes that this 
publication will be of great interest to college 
libraries and the larger libraries. 


COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE 
ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 
Paul North Rice, Chairman 
William Warner Bishop 
Keyes D. Metcalf 
Charles C. Williamson 


Russian Scientific Periodicals 
Project 
To the Editors: 

At the Hartford Convention of the Special Li- 
braries Association last year, the Science-Tech- 
nology Group discussed the increased interest 
and the difficulty of locating Russian scientific 
periodicals. It was voted that a compilation of 
a Union List of Russian Scientific Periodicals 
be undertaken. 

This project is now definitely underway and 
a special effort is being made to find odd and 
even short runs of holdings. In order to cur- 
tail expenses and spare the committee and its 
chairman time and effort we are asking coopera- 
tion along the following lines: 

1. All individuals with personal files of Russian 
scientific periodicals willing to have their holdings listed, 
please notify the chairman, 

2. All public and university libraries which co- 
operated with Miss Gregory on the Union List of 
Serials kindly notify the chairman of the existence or 
non-existence of Russian scientific periodicals in your 
collections. 

3. All other public and university libraries not in- 
cluded in the new Union List of Serials but possessing 
the material in question, kindly send in a request for 
a Direction Sheet. 

NATHALIE D. FRANK, Chairman 
Russian Scientific Periodicals Project 
512 West 162 Street 
New York City 
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Circulating Library 


To the Editors: 


The enlarged Methodist library at 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Now numbers about 5000 
volumes. There is a special Loan Collection for 
rural pastors and books are sent out all over the 
United States to Methodist ministers. 


ELIZABETH W. Lott, Librarian 
Methodist Board of Education 


Canadian Publications Available 


To the Editors: 


The Library of The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, P. Q., has available a large number 
of copies of the publications listed herewith. 
We should be glad to give copies to any library 
or individual who could make use of them. 
Please send requests before September 30, 1942. 


Canada. Royal commission on banking and currency 
(1933) 

Final hearings at Ottawa, September 14, 1933. 

Canada. Standing committee on banking and commerce 
Memoranda and tables respecting the Bank of Canada, 
extracted from the evidence of G. F. Towers, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada and W. C. Clark, 
C.M.G., LI.D., Deputy minister of finance, given 
before the committee . . . session 1939. 

Canada. Trade and commerce department 
Sixty years of Canadian progress, 1867-1927; diamond 
jubilee of the Dominion of Canada. 

Lemieux, L. J. 
The governors-general of Canada, 1608-1931; includ- 
ing the salient events of each governor's tenure of 
office. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
Essays on Canadian economic problems; volume II, 
1928-29: the economic aspects of the St. Lawrence 
waterway plan by Kathleen E. Best, The coal prob- 
lem in Canada by S. A. Saunders, The sources and 
relative merits of the federal revenues by Neil H. 
Jacoby, and other essays: volume III, 1929-30: Ca- 
nadian policy on commercial treaties by H. C. Flegg, 
The problem of securing additional sources of revenue 
for provincial purposes by Neil H. Jacoby and other 
essays; volume IV, 1930-31: The economy of ma- 
chine production in agriculture by Andrew Stewart. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 
Financing foreign trade; revised edition 1927. 

Swanson, W. W. 
Rail, road and river; a study of Canadian transporta- 
tion problems. Toronto, MacMillan, 1937. 


MILDRED I. TURNBULL, Librarian 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Montreal, Canada 














The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 
presents Books by 


e “a and about Doctors 


Pr C. Wood, M.D. 
AN OLD DOCTOR 
OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


Dr. Wood's career encompasses the entire 
modern scientific era of medicine. Through 
this personal history of a great physician 
emerges a great human personality. Illus. $3.50 { 


By V. EB. Fisher 


AUTO-CORRECTIVISM 


The nationally known psychologist and psy- 
chotherapist, whose ABNORMAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY is widely used in colleges and universi- 
ties, here advances a profound theory in 
interpretation of the neuroses. $3.50 


By Charles F. Gardiner, M.D. ‘ 


DOCTOR AT TIMBERLINE 


“‘The most exciting book I have read at any 


time. . . I recommend this book to young and 
old, and my hat is off to the doctor who  { 
wrote it.’” illiam Lyons Phelps. Illus. $3.00 


By Eva Greenslit Anderson 


DOG-TEAM DOCTOR 


The fascinating story of an intrepid doctor 
who faced the dangers of the Northland in an 
effort to relieve the pitiful conditions of many 

of the natives.- $2.75 


By I. J. Bush, M:D. 


GRINGO DOCTOR 


The life story of a rugged frontier doctor who = { 
witnessed the dramatic development of the 
Southwest from its early days. Illus. $3.00 

By Clifford M. Drury 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D. 
PIONEER AND MARTYR 


Definitive biography of the great Oregon mis- 
sionary. Illus. $5.00 


By J. G. Wilson, M.D. and 
M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


PROBLEMS IN PRISON 
PSYCHIATRY 


The function of the psychiatrist and his sci- 
ence in modern penal institutions. $3.00 


By Malcolm Webber 


MEDICINE SHOW 


“An extraordinary pleasant account of the old 
time medicine shows which once upon a time 
were familiar to the small towns of Amer- 
ica. . . Genuinely amusing stuff.""—N.Y. Her- 
ald Tribune Books. Illus. $3.00 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd. i i, 
Caldwell, Idaho £ 5 


Complete Catalogue and 
Library Lists on request. 
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The Librarian’s 


Professional Tools 





A Bibliographic Classification 


Henry E. Bliss. In 4 vols. Vol. I. Revised and Enlarged 
615p. 1940. $10. 
“This first volume comprises a long, ex- 230 More Pages 


planatory spirotuction, a list f ihe syste- 
matic auxiliary’ schedules, lists of the impor- *,: 
tant alternatives and literal mnemonics, and Now Ready Edition 14 
the expansions of the main classes A- cc . 
There . little om in the Fe of the 
writer that in the accuracy and order of its 

schedules Bliss is far in advance of our DEWEY DECIMAL 
present rg . . The system a compre- 
hensive, and its notation extremely well ap- CLASS C 

portioned and consequently economical. It is IFI ATION 
both logical and practical, and I sincerely 


believe that it marks a distinct advance on AND 
any yet propounded. 


The Library’ Association Record RELATIVE INDEX 


The Organization of Knowledge A partial list of the notations 
° ° " . hich have been expanded: 
in Libraries: and the Subject- panied 2: , 

301.15; 312; 325; 330-339 (ex- 
Approach to Books panded to 38 pages); 355-359 
2d ed. rev. xvi,347p. 1939. $4. (expanded to 12 pages); 364- 
A study of the principles underlying 365 (10 pages); 659.1 (4 
a sound system of classification and pages); 700-770 (147 pages); 
an examination of existing systems also 931, 951, and 975-979. 
in the light of these principles. ; 

“The book covers the most remarkaple The 1927 pages of the book 
ony gt ge els are bound in half leather and 
abounds in challenges, is generous to all buckram as before, and there 
theories, but solid in the advocacy of its ; : ® 
own.’ is no change in the price.. $12 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
The Library World 


The Classification of Books: an 











. . sketch of the reader’s point of view, touches 
Inquiry into Its Usefulness to the on the history of classification in America 
on the need for the subject approach to 

Reader books, and gets down to an analysis of the 


thirteen elements which affect the usefulness 
” 


Grace O. Kelley. 200p. 1937. $1.75. of classification. 
MARIE aes * PREVOST, 


ibrary Journal 





“Here is something not done before, 
passed due... The bock opens with a 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES in 
American History 


Henry P. Beers 
450p. 2d ed. rev. and enl. $4.75 


A comprehensive collection of 
bibliographical materials with the 
words history and bibliography 
broadly interpreted. 


Titles relating to the U.S.A. are 
listed no matter where published. 
Approximately 4000 titles have 
been added including compila- 
tions in progress and several hun- 
dred cartographical titles. 


q 





Histories and Historians 
of Hispanic America 


A. Curtis Wilgus 
150p. 2d ed., rev. & enl. $1.75 


"It furnishes an easy approach 
to some of the best books on 
each region of Hispanic America, 
and covers the centuries from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth—one 
chapter to each century," wrote 
James A. Robertson about the 
first edition in the Journal of 
Modern History. 





The new titles added to the sec- 
ond edition, just published, in- 
crease the amount of material in 
the book by nearly half. The 
informal style of its predecessor 
is retained. 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University, Ave., New York City 














THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Write for booklet L. 


6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 





“The Writings of Jakob Wassermann” 


By JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Here is a biographical sketch of the novelist, a critical esti- 
mate of his works, a bibliography of translations into English, 
and a select bibliography of the more important writings on 
his life and works. It is the first book in the English lan- 
guage on the well-known German Jewish novelist. Cloth, $3.75. 
From Your Bookstore. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 





service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station 0 - Box 22 New York City 





Here's the book with the facts 
you need NOW 


INDISPENSABLE NEW 1942 
nternational Year Book 


766 fact-filled pages . . . 600 articles . . . 1000 topics cov- 
ered and cross indexed .. . special articles by 200 noted 
authorities . . . Maps of all important war areas . . . charts 


and diagrams . . . (20 photographs ... All at your finger- 
tips in this encyclopedia of the year 194i—a concise, com- 
plete, accurate account of EVERY major event in EVERY 
field of human endeavor the world over. 


Necessary in every public library, on the 
editor’s desk, in homes of thoughtful people. 


LIMITED EDITION, no reprinting. Sturdy cloth binding 
(Size 7 x 10 inches) $6.25. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-4th Ave., New York 
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A.L.A. Rules for 
Filing Catalog Cards 
prepared by a Special 
Committee, Sopuie K. Hiss, 
chairman 


OW ready—the long awaited fil- 

ing code based on a comparative 

study of published and unpub- 
lished rules and of filing practice. 
For libraries of every size. Alterna- 
tive rules and a few alternative basic 
arrangements take care of the needs 
of the scholarly as well as of the pop- 
ular library. Many examples through- 
out. Contains a basic code for small 
libraries with comprehensive example. 


Prepared by a special committee ap- 
pointed from nominations made by 
the A.L.A, Catalog Section and the 
A.L.A. Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification. The successful culmi- 
nation of five years’ work ably 
directed by Miss Hiss. 


Published May 5. 120p. Cloth $2. 


The Small Public Library 
Organizatior, Administration, 
Service 


by M. Marion MosHIieEr 
and HELENA S. LEFEvRE 


clear cver-all picture of the li- 

brary in its community—its re- 

lation to the city or town govern- 
ment and to the trustees—the varied 
services it renders to organized 
groups, to individual adults, young 
people, and children and what it 
needs in the way of appropriation, 
staff, physical plant, book collection 
and organization and service proce- 
dures to make its service effective. 


Planned for librarians and trustees of 
small public libraries, the librarian in 
her ‘“‘first’’ position, the less experi- 
enced assistant. 


Published April 11. 144p. Heavy 
paper covers. $1.50. 








The Choice of Editions 
by Peart G. CArLson 


ISCUSSES principles of book se- 

lection and the many decisions 

which may have to be made when 
a title selected for purchase is avail- 
able in more than one edition. The 
various types of editions are first 
defined. Principles of selection are 
then considered from the standpoint 
of (1) the patron to be served, (2) the 
book itself—its special features, ar- 
rangement, etc., and (3) its format. 
Appendix III is a suggested checklist 
of points to be considered in evaluat- 
ing editions. 


Addressed to public, college, research, 
and school libraries, and to other pur- 
chasers of books. An important con- 
tribution to a field in which little has 
been written for more than thirty 
years. 


Published April 13. 70p. Heavy 
paper covers. 75c. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION -« 





Subject Guide to 


Reference Books 
by Hersert S. HirsHBERG 


N entirely new approach to the 

answering of reference questions 

and to the study of reference 
books. A strict and minute subject 
analysis of many important reference 
works. Here under 250 subjects from 
Abbreviations to Zoology, one finds 
under each the sources which will 
yield information on that particular 
subject. Annotations in each case are 
specific to the subject. 


Useful as a first hint concerning 
where to look for an answer to a 
question. Suggests sources less used 
than they perhaps might be for cer- 
tain types of subject information. 
Helpful to students in correlating 
sources of reference materials. 


To be published June 15. Price to be 
announced. 
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WHEN BOYS ASK QUESTIONS 


100 Important Answers 
By DR. ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


Count This book reaches the heart of an adolescent boy, inspires 
him to success. Answers questions on morals, etiquette, 


religion, school, home and street. Appeals to parents, too. 


TRL cL 


Ten chapters. 120 pages, heavy paper binding. Return- 


o able copy on request. Free catalogue Sunday School books 
rary by Standard. Dept. WB-6. 
The Standard Pubiishing Co, 8th and Cutter Sts , Cincinnat aia 
P I 


) ey: SCHOOL OF 
By Mildred W. Sandoe LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Approx. 225p. $2.25 


HANG 











DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





F More than 50 Ohio libra- A one year course for college gradu- 
; ates leading to degree of Bachelor of 
rians have become county Science in Library Science. 
ibrarians withi he past Special late afternoon classes for 
librari ans wit _ t oF those actively engaged in library work. 
five years. Miss Sandoe Accredited by Board of Education for 
of the Ohio State Library a 


For information address: 
Dean of the Library School 


her Geom of thew exper- = | DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


gives a factual account in 














ments and experiences. : Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ , . LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
ad Aap ee SUPPLIED WANTED 
950 University Avenue Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
New York City ae elk This have some good po- 
service free. sitions available. 
EI ; AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
iin eianapaede inane eS Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








Books Keyed to the Demands of the Times 


MEN OF MEXICO Hobby Groups 
By James A. MAGNER 


Impartial accounts of seventeen outstanding men INDIANCRAI I 


in Mexican history from Montezuma II to Lazaro 

“s se aap SRR ana’ By W. Ben. Hunt 
Cardenas. Simply and- honestly written so the pits 1 

> . _ ; .e ° x : " : 7 uthor o NDIAN AND 
reader can draw his own conclusions, this book Case Maeeele 


is important as a contribution to continental ; : , : 
lidaritv Full illustrated directions for 
solidarity. 


making more than forty-five ob- 


jects of authentic Indian design 
for individual and camp use. 
By HerMan HJortH CRATE CRAFT 


A comprehensive book showing beginners the cor- 


, rend m. By Paut V. CHAMPION 
rect methods of hand feeding and describing the 


types of common woodworking machines such as Any boy or man can follow 
the circular, band, and jig saws; the planer; the these simple directions for mak- 
3} he fe: the drill a: the sanding ing thirty-eight useful, attractive 
shaper, the router; the drill press; the sanding articles for the home from dis- 
machine ; etc. carded boxes. 
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Advisory Council 


RANDOLPH G. ADAMS 
Director, William L. Clem- 
ents Library of Ameri- 
can History, University of 
Michigan 


PAUL M. ANGLE 
Librarian, Illinois State 
Historical Library 


EUGENE C. BARKER 
Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Texas 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN 
Professor of American His- 
tory, University of Minne 
sota 


HERBERT E. BOLTON 
Sather Professor of His- 
tory; Director of the Ban 
eroft Library, University 
of California, Berkeley 


JULIAN P. BOYD 
Librarian, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


SOLON J. BUCK 
Director of Publications, 
The National Archives 


CARL L. CANNON 
Associate in Bibliography, 
Brown University Library 


CHRISTOPHER B. COLE- 

MAN 
Secretary, Indiana Histo- 
rical Society 


DIXON RYAN FOX 
President, Union College; 
President, New York State 
Historical Association 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL 
FREEMAN 


Editor, The Richmond 
News Leader; President, 
Southern Historical Society 


WM. STARR MYERS 
Professor of Politics, 
Princeton University 


ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of History, Co- 
lumbia University 


MILO M. QUAIFE 
Secretary-Editor, The Bur- 
ton Historical Collection 
of the Detroit Public 
Library 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
Professor of the History 
of American Christianity, 
University of Chicago 


ROBERT W. G. VAIL 
Director, New York State 
Library 


MALCOLM G. WYER 
Librarian, Denver Public 
Library; Director of Li- 
braries, University of 
Denver 





The Dictionary of 
American History 


under the general editorship of 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


is still available, and at the original publication 
price. 


More than five thousand libraries are now 
equipped with this work. Many libraries are 
placing orders for additional sets. Other libraries, 
which did not subscribe in the beginning, are 
placing their orders. 


“Approved” by the Committee on Subscription 
Books of the American Library Association ; 
overwhelmingly selected by reference librarians 
as the outstanding reference book of the year of 
its publication; commended by librarians and 
historians as an “indispensable” work, the Dic- 
tionary of American History has come to be 
accepted as the standard reference work in its 
field. 

“The editors and publishers deserve whole- 
hearted and wholesale library support for hav- 
ing produced a truly magnificent reference 


wi rk.” 
—Louis Shores in the Wilson Library Bulletin 


“T cannot picture any public or school li- 
brary so small that the Dictionary of American 
History will not be indispensable.” 


Milton James Ferguson, Chief Librarian of 
the Brooklyn Public Library 


Alphabetically arranged, profusely cross ref- 
erenced, equipped with a volume of index, the 
Dictionary of American History enables the user 
to find, quickly and easily, every fact of impor- 
tance in American history. 


With 6425 separate articles, decided upon and 
contributed by over a thousand eminent histor- 
ians, the work stands without peer for authority. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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